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nother S.R.T. Book Offer Hit! 


Anna Louise Strong’s 
Fascinating New Book 


We are fortunate to have made arrangements permitting us to 
offer this month a brand new, extraordinarly popular book by one 
of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY ’S favorite authors—Anna Louise 
Strong. Here this world famous correspondent goes right to the 
heart of the war in China, herself an eye witness, and gives straight 
answers to the questions that are in everyone's mind. Can China 
be beaten? What about her everyday life? What part do women 
play? What role does the Chinese Red Army play? Anna Louise 
Strong, brilliant analyst, long experienced as a close hand 
observer of world shaking events is one of the few people 
thoroughly equipped to write such a book. Returning from the 
scene of the Chinese conflict she has written a book of tremendous 
interest for those who realize that an epic struggle of world wide 
significance 1s being fought in the plains and in the valleys of 
the world’s most populous country. 


215 PAGES — AUTHORITATIVE! 


A well printed, 215 page book which is so absorbing, so fascinat- 
ing, so informative that you will not lay it down until you have 
turned its last page. You may have a copy free with our special 
offer. 
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But our special anniversary offer does not stop here. Perhaps you have been 
sorely puzzled by the turn of events 1n Europe, the disgusting betrayal of 
democracy by Chamberlain and Daladier, the apparent strengthening of fascist 
aggressors, the plight of Czeehoslovakia. You have wondered what are the forces 
behind these maneuvers which have shocked and stunned us all. A new book 
just off the press, 187 pages, has been compiled from the verbatim report of 
the Court- proceedings, in the case of the anti-Soviet “Bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites” and gives in very readable form the quintessence of the trials, its 
disclosures together with crystal clear commentary on material quoted. No one 
can hope to understand the powerful forces at work to defeat democracy and 
peace without having a thorough understanding of the contents of this book. 


And it is so arranged, so edited that it is extremely readable, a key to the | 
whole situation. This book too, because of its great importance at this time is | 
offered free to new subscribers of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY as part of this | 
ofter | 


+ PLUS - 


To be well informed on world affairs one needs to kcep pace with developments 
in the Soviet Union, and only in this magazine, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 
can you get a truthful month to month picture of all phases of Soviet life and 
activity. Be sure to get your copy every month. 


Constantly improving, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY has taken a foremost posi- 
tion among American periodicals because of its absorbing interest, wealth of 
illustrations and pictures and because of the high interest value of the articles 
which it contains. 
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those readers who feel that Soviet 
Russia Topay is so much their 
magazine that they share the re- 
sponsibility of getting it out: 

Today that responsibility is 
greater than ever. 

Among the consequences of the 
Munich betrayal is a new cam- 
paign of misrepresentation against 
the Soviet Union. The campaign 
must be defeated! 

Accurate, authoritative news of 
Soviet Russia has always been im- 
portant. Now it becomes a vital 
necessity. World democracy 
needs, world fascism fears, more 
than anything else, news of the 
achievements and trends of Soviet 
democracy. 

We are determined to bring 
American democracy the news. 
But we need your help. 

For some months, by summer 
economies, we have gone along on 
current receipts. These econo- 
mies, plus your contributions, 
have made possible this anniver- 
sary issue. Now however we must 
ask more help if we are to con- 
tinue publication. 

Magazines issued in the inter- 
ests of their advertisers live off 
advertising. They make no ap- 
peals to their readers. 

But magazines issued in the in- 
terests of their readers usually 
must depend on their readers, 
must appeal to them. 

We know that you, our readers, 
recognize this. You have shown 
it by your generous support be- 
fore, by your constant keen criti- 
cism and suggestions as well as by 
your money contributions. We 
know that you will understand the 
special need now and make the 
response called for by the emerg- 
ency. 

If the drive is successful enough 
it can lead, through increased cir- 
culation, to a point where we will 
be self-supporting. Draw in your 
friends, hold parties to help the 
drive and this goal will be 
achieved. Then we may never 
have to come to you with such an 
appeal again. 

However, right now, we must 
call on you. 


We know you will respond. 
Send contributions to: 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd St., New York City 
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The Soviet Union—Land of Security 


N Gorky Street, in Moscow, crowds watched an 

enormous building being moved back a hundred feet, 
so that its tenants could continue to live comfortably in 
their apartments while a new building went up on the side. 
Eight months later the same crowds cheered the stripping 
away of the scaffolding from the facade of a magnificent 
new seven-story apartment house that replaced the old 
building. 

In less than two years Moscow citizens have seen nine 
new bridges carrying broad boulevards across the Moscow 
River on their handsome arches; they have seen the level 
of the Moscow River raised and the stream purified by the 
waters of the Volga led in by the newly completed Mos- 
cow-Volga Canal; they have examined with delighted pride 
the beautiful stations of the canal, with their immense 
parked approaches, their lovely colonnaded buildings and 
their handsome piers lined by the vessels of a modern pas- 
senger and excursion fleet; they have seen the once evil 
smelling mudbanks of the Moscow River sheathed in granite 
embankments and flanked with broad driveways; they have 
celebrated the openings of new stations on the palatial 
Moscow subway; they have seen vast stretches of obsolete 
housing which, in other cities, might have been left to rot 
into slums, razed to make way for broad new boulevards 
lined with splendid new apartments; they have seen huge 
new theaters, imposing new museums, new gardens, new 
roads, 

At the same time in new stores of the cleanliest and 
most attractive tile, glass and metal fixtures and surfaces, 
brilliantly lighted, spacious and charmingly designed, new 
goods, abundant goods are served cleanly and efficiently 
by white-smocked attendants to a never ending stream of 
prosperous shoppers. It will be a long time before over- 
crowding of customers in stores ceases in a land where the 
living standard constantly rises and where life is so secure 
that nobody hoards, nobody thinks of saving except to 
spend. 

In Kiev, in Tbilisi, in Omsk, in Samarkand, in new 
Komsomolsk, in every city ir the union similar crowds 
have cheered similar vast new construction, lavish new evi- 
dence of the steady and steep upcurve of the standard of 
living. 

And while they cheered in the city their comrades on 
the collective farms cheered in the fields, cheered tractors 
and combines and new barns and new silos, and the new 
goods coming by mail order from the towns, and the new 
goods stocking the kolhoz store; and, together, all cheered 
the new unfoldments in the vast epic of the Soviet con- 











quest of the Arctic, the vivid drama of the Stakhanovite 
mastery of industrial technique. 

These achievements meeting their eyes daily give the 
Soviet people a triumphant sense of their accomplishments, 


their powers and their capacities. The consciousness of 
living in a constantly advancing and creating society con- 
tributes enormously to a confidence founded solidly on job 
security, family security, and security against sickness and 
accident. It is this that gives Soviet people the serene and 
unharried look that foreign observers comment upon so uni- 
formly, and admiringly. Anxiety is seldom to be seen on 
Soviet faces and Soviet holiday crowds are never hectic. 

Such security is not an abstraction. Just as the old 
hopeless ‘““Oblomovism” was not a Russian racial character- 
istic but the product of social conditions, so the confident 
and optimistic “Soviet tempo” is the product of social 
conditions. It is the good fruit, in daily life, of conquest 
of security, of the greatest human victory in history, the 
victory over poverty. It is the good fruit of more abun- 
dant opportunity for individual self-fulfilment than the 
world has ever known; of more cordial and cooperative 
ways of living together and achieving together than man- 
kind has ever devised before. The opportunities, the so- 
cial guaranties, the democratic liberties written into the 
Stalin constitution, have their living realization in every 
process of Soviet life. Who could fail to be secure in a 
social system where no hand is raised against another, but 
every hand is extended to help another? 

In such a society the future is not remote and terrify- 
ing; it is near and calculable. It is a planned future. 
It takes into account the dangers of the international situ- 
ation just as sowing plans take into account dangers of 
drought, scourge and the remnants of “man’s inhumanity 
to man,” in the uncovered wreckers and agents of world 
fascism. 

That is why, in the tension of a world haunted by en- 
croaching fascist barbarians, the people of the country 
singled out by Hitler as the chief objective of the fascist 
assault upon democracy and_civilization remain calm. The 
nervousness seen in faces elsewhere is not to be seen on 
Soviet faces. 

Add each citizen, secure in the shop and in the home, 
secure against any illness and incapacity, add each citizen 
secure in the knowledge that his path to self-fulfilment is 
unblocked, add all together and the individual securities 
flow into a mighty collective security. 

We have chosen this priceless Soviet achievement of 
human security as the theme of our November issue for 
this year. ‘Twenty-one years of Soviet power have estab- 
lished it; and it glows more brightly than ever, as a re- 
assuring light in a year where elsewhere in the world the 
darkness 6f menacing fascism has been symbolized by prac- 
tice “blackouts” in world capitals fearful of threatening 
fascism. It is a light that the forces of world progres- 
sivism will steadily look to. 


After Munich 


HE message we should like to bring our readers after 

the shock of the Munich betrayal is “Do not brood!” 
These have been black and bitter days. The spectacle of 
Hitler bestriding Europe, the great France of the Rights of 
Man and the Popular Front emasculated and dishonored, 
the vultures picking at the pitiful remains of Czechoslo- 
vakia, fascism rampant wherever it can gain a foothold— 
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Soviet worker of the Lena Goldfields 


this is bad medicine for a sick world. But there are other 
things within our vision. Let us look at them a moment. 

Look at the map of the world, and note that one-sixth of 
its land surface is occupied by the great Soviet Union. 
Remember that this country is ready and willing to throw 
the immense weight of its power against the advance of fasc- 
ism—that it has done so whenever occasion offered. The facts 
are there indelibly on the record. We have recounted them 
elsewhere in this issue. The record shows that the Soviet 
Union has already, at Changfukeng and elsewhere, demon- 
strated her ability to keep the aggressors in check, and more 
than that, has shown the world that the aggressors can be 
checked if met with swift and strong resistance. The record 
shows that the Soviet Union stands staunchly by her com- 
mitments and can be trusted to the end. It shows that the 
Soviet Union stands out among the nations of the world as 
a strong, dependable ally of people everywhere who want 
peace and democracy and national freedom. 

Look again at the map. Look at the smaller democratic 
nations scattered all over the earth. Look at the teeming 
colonial nations full of people yearning for freedom. Look 
behind the governments of the fascist nations and their 
Tory allies, and see their common people, who do not sup- 
port the treachery of their ruling classes, who want real 
democracy and peace not only for themselves, but every- 
where. 

Look at those great fighters for democracy in Spain and 
China who refuse to capitulate to fascist aggression, who 
are giving the world a deathless example of sacrifice and 
heroism. 

Look at our own great country, consider its high tradi- 
tions of liberty and democracy, the growth of its progres- 
sive forces. 

Clearly, these democratic, peace-loving forces through- 
out the world are infinitely superior in numbers, in intelli- 
gence, in spirit, to the forces of fascism and reaction. The 
only thing lacking is the unity of these forces. If they 
would learn to act together, to present a common front 
as the tangible expression of their common will against 
fascism, their strength would be overwhelming. 

That is why the people everywhere must not yield to a 
paralyzing despair, which leads to new concessions and 
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helps the aggressors. We must rather rally more strongly 
the forces of democracy to united, common action. Our 
responsibility at this moment of history is very great. 

Already, since Munich, a stiffening of the democratic 
forces in Europe may be observed. And in America there 
seems to be dawning a new appreciation that isolationism 
is no guarantee against the new and greater danger of 
world war arising out of Munich. The purpose behind 
the President’s eleventh hour appeal to the European pow- 
ers had the universal support of the American people. Con- 
crete action against fascist aggression—the lifting of the 
embargo against the Spanish Government, the repeal of our 
shameful neutrality laws, definite measures of quarantine 
against aggressor nations—these are the demands of Ameri- 
can progressives. But they must bring greater pressure to 
achieve them. 

The United States has a great opportunity to play a 
leading role in the world-wide struggle that lies ahead. 
She is called upon to play that role not for altruistic rea- 
sons, but in self-defense, as the encroachments of fascism 
spread their poison into the Western hemisphere. Supported 
by the democratic forces all over the world, bulwarked by 
the strength of the Soviet Union, America is in a position 
to become a decisive factor in restoring world peace. 


From Lone Eagle to Nazi Eagle 


HEN Lindbergh made the first solo flight across the 
Atlantic he was the “lone eagle”. He was the young 
aviator vaulting into fame. 

The flight that made him an international hero also made 
him a big business asset. He became connected with the 
aviation moguls. He was no longer “alone”. His com- 
pany was big business, later the fascist minded British 
aristocracy of England where he went to live in “voluntary 
exile’’. 

For a long time the myth of the “lone eagle” persisted. 
Everywhere his diffidence, modesty, love of the solitudes of 
the air with only his wife for company, was enlarged upon. 

When Lindbergh last visited the Soviet Union, to which 
he flew uninvited, it was still in this character that he 
appeared before his Soviet hosts. There, according to press 
reports, he paid fulsome compliments to Soviet air progress. 

Before his flight to Russia he had visited Berlin more 
than once. His return trip included stops in Czechoslo- 
vakia and Paris. In the light of recent revelations Lind- 
bergh’s hitherto apparently aimless flying takes on a sinister 
consistency. 

He came back to deliver a lying report of Nazi power 
and Soviet weakness. The modest, retiring, Lindbergh 
became an active tool in the hands of the British pro-Nazi 
Tories, preparing a defeatist mood for the Munich sur- 
render. 

The Astors sent him to persuade Lloyd George to the 
betrayal of Czechoslovakia. It is reliably reported that 
Lloyd George asked Lindbergh if he had seen Voroshilov, 
the head of the Red Army, during his visit to Moscow. 
Lindbergh, the great military expert, replied, “Who is 
Voroshilov ?” 

Former Air Minister Cot of France, who knows who 
Voroshilov is, and has far more accurate information than 
Lindbergh ever could obtain, revealed that taking into 
account only half of the Soviet air fleet (leaving the other 
half intact for hypothetical use in the Far East) its 
strength, combined with the air forces of France, England 
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and Czechoslovakia, outclassed and outnumbered the air 
strength of Germany and Italy. 

Now news comes of the award from Goering, accepted 
with pride, by Lindbergh, of the order of the German 
Eagle as a token of Hitler’s “esteem for his accomplish- 
ments.” Present at the reception where Lindbergh ac- 
cepted this “honor” were Mussolini’s and Franco’s am- 
bassadors. 

The son of the progressive Congressman Charles A. 
Lindbergh, the hero who captured the world’s imagina- 
tion, the strong sighted lone eagle, has vanished. 

In his place we have the hooded hunting eagle on the 
wrist of predatory fascism, who flew for his master in the 
kill of Czechoslovakia. 


Freedom for Racial Minorities 


HE spread of the fascist plague following the success 

of Hitler’s criminal adventure against Czechoslovakia 
brings terror and destitution to the national minorities of 
Central and Eastern Europe. Chamberlain and Daladier 
attempted to sugar-coat the Munich sell-out with vague 
promises of protection to the national minorities in the 
Sudetenland. Now they answer the pleas of the refugees 
with polite regrets, leaving the Nazis free to crown their 
victory with a fresh incitement to the extermination of 
these unfortunates. 

The Jews in particular have been selected as the scape- 
goat of fascism. Hitler has handed the lives and property 
of the Jewish masses of Germany over to the most lawless 
of his followers to do with as they please. And now the 
Jews of the Sudetenland, Hungary and Italy are expro- 
priated and sentenced to destitution. 

Anti-semitism has ever been the barometer of reaction. 
Where anti-semitism arises, reaction spreads. Thus, united 
action to protect and defend the oppressed national minori- 
ties, and especially the Jews who are the victims of the 
most ruthless terror, becomes the common duty of progres- 
sive people everywhere. 

If the suppression of national minorities is a barometer 
of reaction, so their liberation is the living proof of democ- 
racy. The Soviet Union, whose land is peopled by more 
than 180 national groups, was called upon to solve a prob- 
lem of practical democracy more complex than that faced 
by any other state. Yet, from the moment of its birth, the 
Soviet Union found it possible to grant to each of its many 


races and nations the fullest measure of equality, freedom 
and autonomy. 

It is well to remember that there was a time in Russia 
when the Tsar, like Hitler today, found it necessary to 
incite national group against national group and race 
against race in order to divide the people and keep them in 
bondage. He, too, singled out the Jews as the special 
object of his persecution in the hope of diverting the peo- 
ple’s wrath from himself. 

Hitler, like the Tsar, will find that the very misery to 
which he has condemned the people will at last unite them 
and create the mighty force which will brush him aside 
and forge a true democracy in which all national and racial 
groups share as equals, 


To the Readers of Soviet Russia Today 


N the contents page there is a message for you which 

we ask you to read carefully. It is perhaps rather un- 

usual for us to make an appeal of this nature to you in our 

editorial pages. But we believe that the problem we are 
now facing is your problem as well as ours. 

The editors of the magazine feel that they have a greater 
responsibility in continuing and improving the magazine 
than ever before. More, they feel that the continuance of 
the magazine is of vital necessity in the days ahead. Distor- 
tion of news about the Soviet Union, in order to dishearten 
and confuse liberal opinion, is a familiar weapon of fas- 
cism. We must meet this by giving to the American people 
the real and stirring news of the achievements of Soviet 
democracy. 

As the end of the year draws near we are faced with a 
deficit of $5,000. We feel that we can count on sufficient 
support from month to month to continue if this sum is 
met before the end of the year. We have no one to turn 
to but our readers, and we are counting on you to help us. 





A MESSAGE FROM SENATOR LUNDEEN 


“As the first to demand recognition of the Soviet 
Union on the floor of @ongress, I certainly believe 
the Soviet Union is entitled to work out its destiny 
freely and unhampered by any pressure from the out- 
side; and I favor the fullest and friendliest diplo- 
matic and commercial relations with that great 
country.” 

Ernest Lundeen 











Left to right: L. M. Kaganovich, Klimenti Voroshilov, Joseph Stalin, A. A. Andreyev Viacheslav Molotov, 


Mikhail Kalinin, Nikolai Yezhov 
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THE SOVIET UNION: DEFENDER 


Corliss Lamont 
Writer and Lecturer 


Since the degrading surrender of the 
Chamberlain Tories and their French 
hangers-on to the mailed fist of Fascism, it 
has become clearer than ever before that 
the Soviet Union stands as the chief bulwark 
on behalf of peace and collective security in 
Europe as well as in Asia. The war-hating 
peoples of Europe and the world can yet 
save themselves from a new conflict if they 
insist that their governments cooperate ac- 
tively and fully with the peace program of 
Soviet Russia. 

Meanwhile with Hitler’s unimpeded ad- 
vance into Central Europe, the Fascist men- 
ace to the Soviet Union obviously grows 
greater and nearer. The friends of Soviet 
Russia, the friends of peace and progress, 
have an unprecedented obligation today to 
support the USSR and to see that the truth 
about that great country is everywhere 
known. 

But while the present danger to the Soviet 
Republic is serious, I see no justification 
for the situation leading to a psychology of 
defeatism. If there is one thing I found out 
on my trip to the Soviet Union last spring, 
it is that the Soviet people will never submit 
to or be conquered by Fascism. If the Ger- 
man, Italian and Japanese aggressors dare 
to attack, they will meet an impregnable 
resistance. There is a good deal of loose 
talk these days about what happened to 
Napoleon when he tried to subdue Russia. 
Napoleon, it is true, finally met disaster; but 
Hitler will be decisively turned back before 
he gets one one-hundreth as far into Russia 
as did Napoleon. I am not worried about 
any crises the Soviet Union may have to 
face, either in the West or the East. 


Harold J. Laski 


Professor of Political Science, 
London School of Economics 


Any careful view of the present crisis 
makes it clear that the role of the Soviet 
Union was throughout in fulfillment of the 
highest expectations its friends have formed 
of its policies. The failure to maintain col- 
lective security has in all probability made 
the Soviet Union one of the next objects of 
German aggression. It is therefore, in my 
judgment, become vital for those who real- 
ize the significance of the Soviet Union in 
the modern world, to prepare now to do 
everything to defend her integrity and to 
assure that when the crisis comes she has 
the support of all who care for Socialism 
and Peace. 


Malcolm Cowley 
Literary Editor of The New Republic 


In the crisis that has just ended—for how 
long nobody knows—the role of the Soviet 
Union is something I feel like shouting 
about. 

All countries concerned in the crisis acted 
like beasts or fools—all countries except 
two. One of them was Czechoslovakia, 
which accepted defeat with dignity. The 
other was the USSR, which alone of all the 
great powers, stood ready to observe its 
international obligations, stood ready to act 
with common honesty. 

Messrs. Chamberlain and Hitler think 
they have inflicted a defeat on the Soviet 
Union. Isn’t it strange and significant that 
a defeat of the Soviet Union should be 
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equivalent to breaking treaties and losing 
their own self-respect ? 

The treaties are really broken. 
defeat is only an illusion. 


But the 


H. V. Kaltenborn 


Foreign Commentator, Columbia Broad- 
casting Company 


Soviet Russia is the one country which 
from the beginning of the crisis announced 
its willingness to keep its Treaty obligations. 

The Russian position was never equivocal. 
As one who watched very closely the quick 
succession of bulletins that heralded the 
march of events, I was struck with Russia’s 
forthrightness. 

Maxim Litvinov’s statements and speeches 
at Geneva provided the first stimulus for 
organized armed resistance against aggres- 
sion. The record shows that Soviet Russia 
called for military consultations some time 
before the crisis became acute. Had this 
fact been acknowledged, it would have at 
once stiffened public opinion in France, 
England and Czechoslovakia. The successive 
Berchtesgaden, Godesberg and Munich sur- 
renders might have been avoided. 

It is one of the ironies of history that 
Soviet Russia’s constructive contributions to 
collective security will now be rewarded by 
exclusion from the Four Power Pact. 

I cannot believe that this represents the 
final word of Europe’s diplomacy. 


George Gordon Battle 
Prominent New York Attorney 


No one can fail to admire the firmness 
and intelligence with which the Soviet Union 
acted during the recent crisis in Europe. 
From the beginning to the end the course 
of the Union was clear, consistent and cour- 
ageous. Russia had promised to go to the 
aid of Czechoslovakia, if and when the 
French Republic did so. The Soviet Union 
boldly asserted its intention to fulfill its obli- 
gation as soon as the occasion arose. At the 
same time it criticized and denounced in the 
severest terms the unjust aggression of the 
Hitler administration against its weaker 
neighbor state. If the other great powers 
had been equally fearless and positive there 
are many who believe that the unjust and 
tragic dismemberment of Czechoslovakia 
would never have occurred. All men and 
women who hope and believe that this world 
may be made a better place in which to live, 
respect and admire the avowed objects of 
Soviet Russia, so humanitarian in their char- 
acter. Every well-wisher of mankind sin- 
cerely hopes that this purpose may be 
achieved. 


Max Lerner 


Professor of Government, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Massachusetts 


The only country that has come out of 
the European mess with honor is the Soviet 
Union. It has shown a firm militancy which 
has been at the same time quiet, unhysteri- 
cal, unmilitaristic. It has shown a regard 
for its international obligations. It has 
shown an understanding of the power reali- 
ties in Europe, and of the longer perspectives 
of the history of the calculable future. In 
the face of these facts, the American news- 
papers that are today waging a press cam- 
paign against the international role of the 
Soviet Union show thereby their intellectual 
and moral bankruptcy. 


Willystine Goodsell 


Professor of Education, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University (Retired) 


Of all the countries directly concerned 
with the fate of Czechoslovakia, the Soviet 
Union is the only nation which emerges 
from the crisis with honor intact. When 
Hitler pushed the issue of Czechoslovakia’s 
partition to the very verge of a European 
war, Litvinov made it clear at Geneva that 
if France lived up to her obligations to the 
state she had created in Central Europe, 
the USSR would do the same. Moreover, 
the Soviet Government issued a sharp warn- 
ing to Poland that if she sent her troops 
into Czechoslovakia before an agreement was 
reached by peaceful negotiation, the Russian 
army would march against her. From last 
spring, when the Czechoslovakian issue be- 
came acute, to the present time, the Soviet 
Republic seems to have been the only na- 
tion to perceive with clear vision that an 
unbroken series of concessions to the de- 
mands of Adolf Hitler on the part of the 
so-called “democracies” of western Europe 
resulted only in a substantial increase in 
those demands. This fact was rudely brought 
home to Prime Minister Chamberlain at 
Godesberg. 

Now that the feverish excitement is dying 
down, Russia calmly assesses the outcomes 
of the Munich conference. She perceives 
that her alliances with France and Czecho- 
slovakia are broken in fact, if not by formal 
action. She likewise understands, with no 
shred of illusion remaining, that the Soviet 
Government need not hope for any assistance 
from the present governments of Britain and 
France in opposing the menacing march of 
Nazi fascism through Central Europe. 


Lillian D. Wald 
Founder Henry St. Settlement 


Maxim Litvinov has made a very astute 
analysis as to what we may expect from the 
recent decisions. May his courage and 
frankness have the admiration of all people. 
I do not see how anyone can fail to accord 
credit to one who displays such courage and 
is not afraid to be himself. 


D. W. Prall 
Professor of Esthetics, Harvard University 


I have to leave it to experts to say what 
role the Soviet Union is playing in the 
detailed working out of the present interna- 
tional situation; but no one needs to be 
anything but an ordinary lay citizen to make 
out clearly the position that the Soviets now 
occupy. 

The traitors who pretend to have saved 
European peace have cold-bloodedly planned 
the next great war—for others. The evi- 
dence is decisive enough that the sell-out of 
Czechoslovakia was one step in a_ long- 
planned move to buy into the fascist corpo- 
ration that is called the Rome-Berlin axis, 
whether for gain or for protection. In the 
Eastern hemisphere there is now left just 
one of the great powers that is the known 
friend of progressive democratic aims. There 
is now just one of the great powers that is 
so guided by its responsible government, as 
evidenced in its diplomacy, that Americans 
can honestly join with it. 

Our State Department and even our Presi- 
dent may falter. Our reactionaries can be 
counted on to shout their disingenuous warn- 
ings. But the fact remains that the estab- 
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OF DEMOCRACY AND PEACE 


lishing of lasting democratic peace through- 
out the world has become the joint responsi- 
bility of the Soviet Union and the United 
States. To fail to grasp so much as this of 
the international role of Soviet Russia to- 
day is to fail to grasp our own rightful 
international role and to lose our chance to 
play it. 


Leane Zugsmith 


Author of “A Time to Remember,” 
and “Summer Soldier” 


During the past weeks, many men and 
women of good will weighed their hate of 
war against the consequences of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s surrender. They chose the risk of 
war now against the certainty of a more 
terrible war just a little later. Then came 
Europe’s peace without honor that is a 
peace without peace, drawn and delivered 
by the British and French governments; 
not by the Soviet Union; it stood by its 
pledge. But we must not be paralyzed by 
this shock. Nor is it enough to say that 
the Soviet Union can hold up its head. 
Fascism is not interested in integrity. The 
fact is: until Great Britain and France 
throw off their pro-Fascist domination, the 
United States and the Soviet Union are the 
only great countries who can block world 
Fascism. For world security and world 
hopes, these are the two countries in whose 
programs we can place our trust; we must 
give them more than that. 


John Hyde Preston 
Author of “The Liberals” 


The carefully calculated betrayal of the 
splendid little republic of Czechoslovakia 
has brought into the open an_ historical 
factor which has long been hidden behind 
the foreign policy of the French and British 
ruling cliques. This factor is the deliberate 
favoring of class interests over national 
interests. As long as the men for whom 
Chamberlain is spokesman are assured that 
fascism is essentially friendly to their inter- 
ests, they will make no effort to stop the 
Nazi offensive and will continue to deceive 
and betray the people; their whole aim is 
to fatten the-Nazi war machine for the 
eventual conflict with Russia. They have 
now had to trump up an artificial war- 
scare so as to frighten the people into letting 
them do what they could not do in time of 
peace—namely, to achieve a pact of friend- 
ship and cooperation with the fascist powers. 
Their next step will be a campaign of un- 
imagined lies and slanders against the Soviet 
Union, a campaign aimed to break the peo- 
ple’s enthusiasm for the marvelous ac- 
complishments of socialism. In this cam- 
paign the “liberals” will be their willing 
dupes and the Trotskyites their most im- 
passioned aides. The people must be ready. 
The people must show their rulers that no 
amount of propaganda and Trotskyist vilifi- 
cation can shake their faith in the interna- 
tional working class, of which the Russian 
workers have been the vanguard for twenty- 
one years. In these last few weeks only the 
Soviet Union has shown itself ready to 
uphold the sacredness of treaties and the 
honor of obligations—those one-time bul- 
warks of the capitalist code of ethics. It is 
the only country whose rulers take seriously 
the conception of the dignity of man. Let 
the Russian people know that their strength 
for the coming struggle lies not only in the 
Red Army, the Red Navy and the Red Air 


Force, but also in the determination of the 
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common people of the democracies that 
socialism shall not perish from the earth. 


Frances and Rockwell Kent 


After weeks of anxiety over the impending 
fate of our little-sister, democratic, repub- 
lican Czechoslovakia, of alternating despair 
for Democracy and hope that Hitler would 
at last be stopped, we learned of the final 
and complete betrayal by England and 
France of their honor, of the Czechoslo- 
vakian Republic, and of all the political 
ideals of which poets have written, for which 
patriots of every generation have fought, and 
toward which we believed Western civiliza- 
tion had for centuries been advancing. .. . 

We had known for years that Democracy 
was menaced by the unprincipled forces of 
self-interested reaction; we now have active 
fears. A century and a half is only a mo- 
ment in history. It is possible that Democ- 
racy will be recorded as a short-lived experi- 
ment in political idealism. But we have 
always believed that ideals of liberty were 
inherent in the people... . 

If we had had no faith in Soviet prin- 
ciples, if we had been the dupes of that 
propaganda which has painted Stalin as 
another Hitler and the Soviet Union as a 
militant threat to the world’s peace, we 
would have come to know the truth through 
what has happened now. With our own 
hands soiled from what we sell to Franco 
and Japan, we can only see the Soviet Union 
today as the one clean-handed defender of 
the masses and World Peace. 


George Seldes 
Newspaper Correspondent and Author 


No inside knowledge of European political 
events is necessary nowadays to evaluate the 
policies of the Fascist dictatorships, the 
democracies, and the Soviet Union. The 
obvious historical facts of the recent past, 
the militarization of the Rhineland, the at- 
tack on Ethiopia, the German-Italian con- 
spiracy in Spain in 1936, the occupation of 
Austria by the Nazis and the dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia, present a new idea 
in continental methods: the use of blackmail 
against democracies to cover imperialist ag- 
gression. For five years the reactionary dic- 
tatorships have made their way by threaten- 
ing world war and by the use of the red 
scare on an international scale. The great 
democracies at best have been weak and 
cowardly, at worst, hypocritical, in both the 
Spanish and Czechoslovak crises. No person 
with a sense of objectivity and fairness can 
help being impressed by the one consistent 
and honorable policy in European affairs, 
that of the Soviet Union, the one govern- 
ment which the small democratic nations of 
Europe and China call a friegd today. 
Twenty years ago Soviet officials spoke of 
the conspiracy of the reactionary nations 
against Russia. Today this conspiracy is 
clearly seen in the actions of the Fascist 
nations, 


Harry F. Ward 


Professor of Christian Ethics, 
Union Theological Seminary 


The Soviet Union is the one power which, 
true to its previous record, has kept its inter- 
national commitments in the recent crises, 
thereby demonstrating that there is no 
hindrance on the Socialist side to keeping 
faith between Socialist and Capitalist gov- 
ernments. 


Robert Morss Lovett 


Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Editor The New Republic 


I believe the Soviet Union has given an 
example to the world, and to the United 
States, of keeping out of war, and at the 
same time aiding the victims of aggression 
in Spain and China in their self-defense. 


Emil Ludwig 


Two decades is basis enough to judge 
whether a state will stand or fall. The form 
of the Soviet State may undergo some 
changes but the inherent content will re- 
main. The direction is ahead. Although on 
historical and philosophical grounds I have 
never been and can never be a Marxist, in 
November 1917 I openly welcomed the radio 
message: “To all, to all, to all!”, and since 
that time, through many crises, have only 
had this feeling strengthened. ; 

Today at the beginning of the great bat- 
tle the world is divided into aggressive and 
peaceful powers. The Fascists glorify their 
lust for aggression, and acclaim it as cour- 
uge, as love of adventure, or rationalize it as 
the solution of their dilemma, declaring 
that war is a necessity for those “who do 
not have enough.” The other powers desire 
no change and therefore no war. Foremost 
in this group are the Russians who have 
everything they need, even more than the 
Americans, and need nothing but time—a 
half century of peace in which to develop. 
This I have endeavored to make clear in the 
United States a thousand times, publicly and 
in private conversations with various im- 
portant people. 

Nothing is so stupid as the usual bourgeois 
statement: “We reject equally Fascism and 
Communism.” One might as well say that 
arson and lightning are identical. 

In this sense the rise of Fascism has had 
one compensation for the Socialist state: the 
fear of the so-called “internal infection” has 
dwindled as the fear of external war has 
risen. Fyrthermore, on geographical grounds, 
the peaceful states can wish for no better 
ally than the Soviet Union. . . . Only the 
last few wealthy people who still believe 
that they can guard their treasures by sit- 
ting on them and breathing fire like the 
dragons of old still prattle nonsense about 
the danger from Bolshevism. 

The creation of a Parliament in the USSR 
at the moment when the Fascists were either 
devitalizing or dissolving theirs was a his- 
toric world event. 

Their new Constitution can only be likened 
to the Paris Declaration of the Rights of 
Man which then also put forward, although 
all the points were not fully realized, the 
formula of the eternal idea of Humanity and 
. er 


Clara Weatherwax 
Scenario Writer and Author 


A toast to the Soviet people and the Soviet 
land on their twenty-first birthday! 

Long life and good health to you! 

We see your Stalinist Constitution in ac- 
tion and find that you really have economic 
and social security. You govern yourselves 
by the strength of your peaceful, democratic 
vote, 

Others talk about peace, but your great 
land is building it. This is why, as Hitler 
moves ever East, those of us who cry, “Stand 
by Democracy! Defend Peace!” and mean 
it, must also cry “Stand by the Soviet 
Union!” and hold to it. 
























ON GUARD AGAINST FASCIST AGGRESSIONS 


Defenders of one-sixth of the world, they stood ready to act 
as defenders of World Democracy. Their great strength, 
added to that of France and England, could have stopped, 
without war, Hitler’s march into Czechoslovakia. The Govern- 
ments of Western Europe preferred a base retreat before fascist 
aggression. Now slanders are being spread about the strength 


of the Soviet Defense forces to justify that retreat. 





Slanders cannot alter facts. The mechanized Red Army is 
the mightiest military force in the world. Not only in numbers, 
not only in degree of mechanization, but in its links with the 
people. The people has, voluntarily, so armed itself and made 
its ties to its army so close, that in event of war the Red Army 
will be the vanguard of an armed people determined to crush 
Fascism and repel the invaders. 
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The Red Army is a cultured army. Service is a continua- 
tion of schooling. It is a singing army. Its Red Army Ensemble 
is one of the world’s most famous choirs and dancing troupes. 
It is a democratic army. There is no social distinction between 
privates and officers. It is a citizen army—voting and all civic 
privileges continue while in service. It is a secure army—secure 
in the care of Socialist organization, in the love of the Soviet 
people. It is a disciplined army. More than one-third are 
members of the Communist Party and their high degree of 
political development added to military discipline gives it the 
most disciplined morale ever achieved. 

The same characterization applies to the Red Navy and Air 
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Fleet. The largest air-fleet in the world is reinforced by a 
civilian air force with the world’s greatest air mileage. Together 
they hold nearly half of the world’s aviation records. They 
are supported by an air-minded people who include the world’s 
largest number of parachutists. 

In one arm the Red Navy is already supreme; it operates the 
world’s greatest submarine fleet. It is moving to supremacy in 
other arms and it is supported by a coast defense system of 
unsurpassed strength. 

“We stand for peace and defend the cause of peace. But we 
do not fear threats and are ready to answer the war-makers 


blow for blow.” (Stalin) 




































































The Soviet Union 
and the 


World Crisis 


An Editorial Article 


N our last issue, written before the Munich betrayal, 
we printed these words of Maxim Litvinov, spoken in 
Leningrad in June: 


“There are not a few people among the ruling classes 
of the western countries who naively believe that fascism 

is really an enduring barrier against an advance by the 

working class. And inasmuch as the aggressor states are 

at the same time the bulwark of fascism there is the 

apprehension that a defeat of the aggressor states in a 

war, or even their diplomatic defeat, might prove to be a 

defeat for fascism and the destruction of this artificial 

dam against the labor movement. ‘To this is added one 
more apprehension that for the necessary balance in the 
struggle against the aggressor countries, cooperation with 
the Soviet Union will inevitably be required and this, it 
appears, might also have an effect upon the international 
political struggle, adverse to the reactionary circles. Thus, 

it appears, these circles prefer to sacrifice their national 

interests, endanger and even lose their state positions for 

the sake of preserving their social and class positions. It 

is considerations such as these that dictate the flabbiness 

and passivity of the foreign policy observed by us in cer- 

tain foreign countries, the officiousness and submissiveness 
before the fascist aggressors which have resulted in the 
radical change in the correlation of forces in Europe and 

in the entire world.” 

And now, after Munich, we print these words again. 
Since Munich, no one has better described what happened 
there than Litvinov, three months before the event. 

Litvinov foresaw the betrayal. But that does not mean 
that he passively acquiesced in it. On the contrary, the 
Soviet Union, alone among the great powers, exerted every 
effort to prevent the betrayal. 

The Soviet Union, with France, was bound by treaty 
to defend Czechoslovakia against aggression. The Soviet 
Union had originally proposed a regional pact of mutual 
assistance, with France, Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland participating. Germany and Poland refused to 
enter such an agreement. It was necessary, therefore, to 
make separate bi-lateral treaties—France with Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Soviet Union with Czechoslovakia, the Soviet 
Union with France. These treaties were interrelated and 
interdependent. Czechoslovakia itself asked that the 
Soviet mutual assistance pact be made conditional on 
French action. Presumably Czechoslovakia did not wish 
to be under obligation to defend the Soviet Union unless 
assured that France would likewise render assistance. 
Therefore, upon the initiative of Czechoslovakia, the proto- 
col of ratification affixed to the Soviet-Czechoslovakian 
mutual aid treaty of May 16, 1935, contained the follow- 
ing clause: 

“Both Governments recognize that the obligations of 
mutual assistance will be effective between them only inso- 
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Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs 


far as, under the conditions provided for in the present 
treaty, aid will be accorded by France to the party which 
is the victim of the attack.” 

In a speech at Geneva, September 23, 1938, Litvinov 
pointed out that according to the Soviet-Czechoslovakian 
Pact the Soviet Government was free of any obligation 
toward Czechoslovakia if France refused to act. He said: 


“In this sense the Soviet Government may come to the 
aid of Czechoslovakia only as a‘result of a voluntary 
decision, or else on the strength of a decision of the 
League of Nations, but no one has the right to demand 
such assistance by law and, as a matter of fact, the Czecho- 
slovakian Government did not raise the question of our 
assistance independent of that of France, not only from 
formal but also from practical considerations. 


“Only after it had accepted the German-Anglo-French 
ultimatum did it ask the Soviet Government about the 
latter’s stand; in other words, whether it would still 
consider itself bound by the Czechoslovakian-Soviet Pact 
in the event of Germany’s presenting new demands and 
the failure of the Anglo-German negotiations and Czecho- 
slovakia’s decision to defend her frontiers with arms in 


hand. 


“This second inquiry is perfectly understandable, for 
after Czechoslovakia’s acceptance of the ultimatum, 
which included the eventual denunciation of the Soviet- 
Czechoslovakian Pact, the Soviet Government undoubt- 
edly had the moral right also to denounce this pact im- 
mediately. 

“Nevertheless, the Soviet Government, which does not 
seek for pretexts to avoid fulfilling its obligations, replied 
to Prague that in the event of France’s assistance under 
the conditions outlined by the Czechoslovakian Government 
the Soviet-Czechoslovakian Pact would enter into force.” 


So it was clear that the Soviet Union, in a loyal effort 
to defend Czechoslovakia against Fascist aggression, was 
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ready to go beyond the letter of its agreement. This fact 
has become a part of the long and glorious record of the 
Soviet Union’s unceasing struggle for world peace and 
justice. That struggle began on the day after the Revolu- 
tion, when on November 8, twenty-one years ago, the 
Soviet Government appealed to all peoples to make a just 
and democratic peace. The peace they sought was not 
merely a peace to secure the Soviet borders, but to secure 
people everywhere against aggression. The Soviet Govern- 
ment proposed general total disarmament, and when that 
was rejected, a series of proposals for reduction of arma- 
ments which although also rejected, played a powerful 
role in mobilizing world opinion. ‘The Soviet Govern- 
ment was the first country to ratify the Kellogg Pact, and 
to give it reality in a series of non-aggression pacts with 
its neighbors. These non-aggression pacts contained a def- 
inition of aggression which left no ambiguity as to where 
the guilt would lie in case of armed conflict. Basing its 
foreign policy consistently on the idea of the indivisibility 
of peace, the Soviet Government has sought on every pos- 
sible occasion to bring the democratic, peace-loving na- 
tions of the world together for common action. 

At the end of 1934, the USSR joined the League of 
Nations, in the knowledge that despite the weakness of this 
body it might nevertheless serve as an instrument of peace, 
and would at least provide the machinery for exposing the 
aggressors. [he mutual assistance pacts concluded with 
France and Czechoslovakia in May, 1935, were followed 
in 1936 by a mutual assistance pact with the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, and in August, 1937, by a non-aggres- 
sion pact with the Chinese Republic. 

The Soviet Union has staunchly defended the rights of 
small nations against the fascist plunderers. It has tried 
persistently to bring an end to fascist intervention in 
Spain. ‘“The working people of the Soviet Union,” said 
Stalin, “are only doing their duty by doing everything in 
their power for the -people of Spain. ‘They realize that 
the liberation of Spain from the yoke of the fascists is not 
the private affair of the Spaniards, but the common cause of 
all advanced and progressive mankind.” Litvinov alone 
of the League delegates came vigorously to the support of 
Premier Negrin’s resolution at the recent session asking for 
the withdrawal of foreign combatants from Spain. (See 
page 54, of this issue). The Soviet Union has openly 
declared its sympathy for the people of China in their fight 
for independence, and is rendering them both moral and 
material help. 

On March 17, immediately after Hitler’s annexation of 
Austria, Litvinov, foreseeing the increased menace to world 
peace, and especially to Czechoslovakia, called upon the 
nations of the world to come together and discuss collec- 
tive measures of defense against aggression. “Tomorrow, 
he said, may be too late. (For full text of appeal see 
Soviet Russia Today for April, 1938). 

He declared unequivocally in that appeal that the Soviet 
Union would stand by its pacts. Asked by foreign cor- 
respondents to whom he read the statement transmitted to 
their governments, how the Soviet Union proposed to go 
to Czechoslovakia’s aid in the absence of a common boun- 
dary, Litvinov answered: 

“Where there is a will there is a way.” 

In May, 1938, when the Czechoslovakian crisis first 
became acute, the Soviet Union again made its position 
clear. To labor delegations attending the May Day cele- 
brations in Moscow, President Kalinin declared that the 
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USSR was determined to stand by Czechoslovakia in the 
face of unprovoked attack. 

Greatly as the Soviet Union desires peace to continue 
building its industry, its agriculture, its schools and a good 
life for all its people, it has never sought peace for it- 
self at the expense of others. During the diplomatic 
manoeuvres before Munich, the Soviet Union avoided even 
the slightest participation in the preparations for capitula- 
tion. The Soviet Union did not seek to take advantage of 
such an opportunity to escape from the obligations of its 
treaty with Czechoslovakia. (Obviously it was the effort 
of Daladier and Chamberlain to compel Czechoslovakia 
to accept the Nazi invasion without resistance, thereby per- 
mitting France to escape its obligations to defend Czecho- 
slovakia against attack.) Litvinov did not attempt to 
persuade the Czechoslovakian Government in any direc- 
tion, considering pressure of any kind as “unjustifiable 
interference in the internal affairs of another state.” The 
Czechoslovakian Government knew that it could depend 
on Soviet assistance against the aggressors. Therefore, 
speaking at Geneva on September 21st, Litvinov said: 


“We highly valued the tact of the Czechoslovakian 
Government, which up to the very last days has not even 
asked us whether we would fulfill our obligations under 
the pact, since she obviously did not doubt and had no 
grounds for doubting that we would do so.” 


Not only in March and May, but throughout the whole 
recent crisis, Litvinov has made the Soviet position plain. 
He gave France positive assurance that the Soviet Govern- 
ment would aid Czechoslovakia if France did. He went 
much further. He took the initiative in proposing a mili- 
tary consultation with the French and Czechoslovakian 
general staffs. He proposed a conference of collective 
action. He outlined these steps clearly in his September 
21st speech. This is what he said: 


“When, a few days before my departure for Geneva, 
the French Government for the first time asked us about 
our position in the event of an attack on Czechoslovakia, 
I, on behalf of my Government, gave them a perfectly 
precise and unequivocal réply, namely: we intend to ful- 
fill our obligations under the pact and render assistance 
to Czechoslovakia together with France by methods ac- 
cessible to us. Our department for military affairs, I 
said, was ready to participate immediately in a conference 
with representatives of the French and Czechoslovakian 
departments for military affairs to discuss the measures 
dictated by the moment. Irrespective of this, we should 
consider it desirable, however, to raise the question in the 
League of Nations at least under Article 11 with the ob- 
ject, firstly, of mobilizing public opinion, and, secondly, of 
clarifying the position of certain other states, whose pas- 
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Klimenti Voroshilov 
Soviet Commissar of Defense 


sive assistance would be very valuable. 
It is necessary, however, first of all to 
exhaust all the measures of preventing 
an armed conflict, and as one such 
measure we consider an immediate con- 
ference of European great powers and 
other interested states for the eventual 
preparation of a collective demarche. 
Such was the tenor of our reply. 

“Only the other day the Czecho- 
slovakian Government for the first time 
inquired of the Soviet Government 
whether it was ready, in conformity 
with the Czechoslovakian Pact, to ren- 
der immediate and effective assistance 
to Czechoslovakia in case France, 
faithful to its obligations, were also 
to render such assistance, and to this 
too the Soviet Government gave a 
perfectly clear and affirmative reply. 
I think it will be agreed that this was 
the answer of a loyal participant in an 
international agreement and of a faith- 
ful defender of the League of Nations. 
It is not our fault that our proposals 
were not set in motion, proposals 
which, I am convinced, could have 
produced desirable results both in the 
interests of Czechoslovakia and of all 
Europe and of universal peace as well. 
Unfortunately, other measures were 
adopted which have led, and could not 
but lead, to such a capitulation as 
sooner or later will have catastrophic 
results, impossible to visualize. 

“To avoid a problematical war to- 
day and to obtain a sure and all-em- 
bracing war tomorrow, and in addition 
at the price of the satisfaction of the 
appetites of the insatiable aggressors 
and the destruction and maiming of 
sovereign states—is not to act in the 
spirit of the League of Nations Cov- 
enant. To put a premium on sabre 
rattling and the appeal to arms for the 
solution of international problems, in 
other words, to reward and to encour- 
age aggressive super-imperialism to 
hitherto unheard of forms is not to 
act in the spirit of the Kellogg Pact. 

“The Soviet Government, which is 
proud of not being implicated in such 
a policy and which has invariably fol- 
lowed the principles of these two pacts 
approved by almost all the people of 
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the world, will also in the future not Government of the USSR considers 





abandon them, convinced that in the that the most effective means of pre- 
present conditions it is impossible to venting future aggression and avert- 
secure real peace and real interna- ing a new world war is the immediate 
tional justice in any other way. It convening of an international confer- 
calls upon other governments also to ence. As early as March of this year, 


return to this path.” after the forcible seizure of Austria, 


' which created a threat to peace in 

When the Polish troops were mass- Europe, the Government of the USSR 
ing on the border of Czechoslovakia proposed, as a means of preventing 
the Soviet Union issued a sharp warn- _ further and most dangerous interna- 
ing to Poland that it would denounce tional complications, that such a con- 


he Soviet-Polish : : ference that could find practical meas- 
the soviet-Folish non-aggression pac ures for counteracting aggression and 


if Poland invaded Czechoslovakia. In saving peace by collective efforts be 
this it went far beyond its treaty obli- immediately convened. Loyal to its 
gations, and ran the risk of being desire for peace, the Government of 
drawn into war in defense of Czecho- ‘he USSR is prepared also at the 


J Sige ; { F h . present moment to support the pro- 
slovakia irrespective of French action. posal advanced by the Government of 


The note at that time acted as an ef- the United States regarding the con- 
fective deterrent and restrained Poland = vening of an international conference, 
on the Eastern frontier. and to take an active part in it.” 

The Soviet Union responded warm- There was a fearful moment when 
ly to Roosevelt’s appeal for assistance the world shuddered on what seemed 
in his efforts to avert war and wel- to be the very brink of war. The 
comed Roosevelt’s suggestion for a con- armies of all Europe were mobilizing. 
ference of all powers directly con- They were digging trenches in Hyde 
cerned which, as the White House Park and making plans to evacuate 
explained, was intended to include civilians from Paris. Gas masks were 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union, distributed. Young men were volun- 
instead of the infamous Munich cabal teering. The scenes of 1914 were re- 
of four butchers in the absence of the peated. Hearing Chamberlain’s words 
victim. On September 28 Vladimir over the radio that day, people turned 
Potemkin, Assistant Foreign Commis- to one another and said “It’s war!” 
sar, made the following immediate At that moment, according to press 
reply to President Roosevelt’s last min- Teports, there was one calm man in 
ute plea for action to prevent war: Western Europe. That man was Lit- 

“The Government of the USSR is re To agitated correspondents and 
invariably guided in its foreign policy diplomats in the corridors at Geneva 
by the desire for universal peace. Re- he is reported to have said: 
nouncing the use of force in settling “Don’t get excited gentlemen. There 


international disputes, the USSR some will be no war. They are only bluft- 
time ago supported the initiative of : : 





4 ” 
the Government of the United States ing. ; —- > 
of America, which, in the Kellogg How did Litvinov know? bes 
Pact, proposed the renunciation of war Litvinov knew that the British and 
as an instrument of national policy. French Governments were not seri- 


Moreover, at the proposals of the l . . , 
. ously preparing resistance, because they 
Government of the USSR, an agree- Jattiigh 7g ’ ; 


ment ne snk in Slee on De had not taken even the slightest step 
ruary 9, 1929, between the USSR and for collaboration with the strongest 
a number of countries on putting this military and aviation force in Europe 
pact into force ahead of time. —the Soviet army and the Soviet air 

Events which threaten to develop fleet. Knowing then—what all the 


into a new world war are at present aie 
transpiring in Central Europe. At world knows now—that the British 


this grave moment the Government of | and French refused to hold any con- 
the USSR cannot but appreciate the sultation with the Soviet military staff, 
appeal of the President of the United = Litvinov knew that Chamberlain and 


States for a peaceful settlement of the . 
dispute at issue. The Government Daladier were bluffing. The French 


of the USSR feelingly accepts the pro- | 2nd British mobilization, the gas masks 
posal addressed to it by the Govern- and the trenches in Hyde Park, were 
ment of the United States—to render _ not directed against Hitler, but against } 
help in the prevention of war and in the English and French people, to 


the peaceful settlement of the present " : , 
aN sacar 2 frighten them into accepting the sur- 


“Noting the existence of obstacles to render and betrayal of Munich. 
Anglo-French mediation between the While the Soviet Union stood 
Czechoslovakian Republic and Ger- staunchly by its obligations and pro- 


any gowngtntanding the fact that posed practical steps to fulfill them, 3 


readiness to sacrifice her vital interests  C4mpaign of lies about the Soviet posi- 
for the cause of universal peace, the (Continued on page 55) 
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Far Eastern Front Against Aggression 


By T. A. BISSON 


While in Europe Chamberlain’s policy encourages fascist plunder, the USSR’s 
firm stand at Changkufeng has raised new barriers against aggression 


N retrospect, especially after the re- 

cent betrayal of peace and collective 
security in Europe, the results of the 
Soviet-Japanese clash at Changkufeng* 
in August take on added importance. 
The decisive setback to Japanese mili- 
tarism on the Siberian frontier has 
immeasurably strengthened the Far 
Eastern front against Fascist aggres- 
sion. No more notable contrast on 
the proper methods of maintaining the 
peace has yet appeared. In Europe 
Chamberlain’s policy of “appeasement” 
has permitted Germany and Italy to 
take a giant stride forward on the 
path toward a redivision of the world 
on Fascist terms. In the Far East the 
Soviet Union’s firm stand has raised 
new barriers against the Japanese con- 
quest of China. It has also weakened 
the potential support which Europe’s 
Fascist bloc could expect from Japan. 
At the height of the European crisis, 
the best that Tokyo’s spokesmen could 
offer was “benevolent neutrality in fa- 
vor of Germany and Italy.” Had the 
outcome at Changkufeng been differ- 
ent, it may well be imagined what Jap- 
an’s response to its European allies 
would have been. 

The policy followed by the USSR 
in the Changkufeng affair deviated in 
no respect from the course which it has 
consistently proclaimed and acted upon 
during recent years. When the Soviet 
Union joined the League of Nations 
in September 1934, it pledged full ac- 
ceptance and support of all interna- 
tional obligations binding upon League 
members. At Geneva, Maxim Litvinov 
has steadily upheld the League’s fun- 
damental principle of collective action 
in restraint of aggression. No other 
power has so faithfully supported the 
application of this principle, or so con- 
sistently denounced its betrayal, in the 
cases of Ethiopia, China, Spain and 
Czechoslovakia. Throughout these 
four critical years, there has not been 
the slightest hint or suspicion of So- 
viet aggression. ‘The Soviet govern- 
ment’s peace aims were buttressed by 
a long series of non-aggression pacts, 
and by mutual assistance pacts with 
France and—contingent on French ac- 
tion—with Czechoslovakia. At the same 





*Known in the Soviet Union as Zaozernaya Hill. 
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time, the Soviet government has reit- 
erated its belief that retreat before ag- 
gression brings disaster in its train, and 
has repeatedly declared that it would 
defend every inch of its territory 
against attack. Its estimate of the 
growing dangers to world peace dur- 
ing this period is indicated by the fact 
that Soviet national defense expenditure 
increased from 2.8 billion rubles in 
1934 to 27 billions in 1938. The 
growing strength of the Soviet defense 
forces has menaced no nation which 
sincerely desired peace and non-ag- 
gression. ‘This strength has been con- 
sistently placed at the disposal of the 
League for collective restraint of those 
who threaten to precipitate a new 
world conflict. 

These general principles of the So- 
viet Union’s peace policy are quite 
simple and unambiguous. They apply 
equally to all regions of the world, in- 
cluding the Far East. In practice, as 
applied to the Far East, there has been 
the same emphasis on collective action 
against aggression, on non-aggression 
and mutual assistance pacts, and on 
strict defense of the Soviet borders. 

As early as 1931 the USSR offered 
to conclude a non-aggression pact with 
Japan, and this offer has since been 
repeated at intervals. It has been con- 
sistently rejected by Japan, ostensibly 
on the plea that all “outstanding issues” 
must first be settled. Fair-minded ob- 
servers find it difficult to see why the 
better atmosphere consequent upon the 
signing of such a pact would not fa- 
cilitate the settlement of pending issues. 
With the sale of the Russian-owned 
Chinese Eastern Railway to Manchu- 
kuo in March 1935, one of the most 
serious of Soviet-Japanese issues was 
finally settled. The sale negotiations 
were prolonged for three years and 
were featured by constant Japanese 
provocation, not only causing deteriora- 
tion of the railway but amounting at 
times to plots of forcible seizure. Nev- 
ertheless, the USSR steadily refused to 
be moved by these tactics, and eventu- 
ally concluded a satisfactory sale ar- 
rangement guaranteed by the Japanese 
government. 

During these years, a continuous 
series of border clashes between Soviet 


and Japanese patrols had occurred on 
the Manchukuo-Siberian and Manchu- 
kuo-Outer Mongolian frontiers. It is 
significant that no such clashes had ever 
taken place between Russian and Chi- 
nese troops, with the single exception 
of the extraordinary situation which 
arose in the autumn of 1929. With 
Japanese occupation of the frontier 
zone, these clashes became endemic. 
They represented, in effect, a constant 
Japanese effort to test out the strength 
of the Soviet border defenses, in an 
effort to open up new possibilities of 
territorial aggression. In 1935 the 
focus of these attacks shifted to the 
Outer Mongolia border, where a clash 
of large dimensions finally occurred in 
the spring of 1936. At this time the 
Soviet Union made public the fact that 
it had concluded a mutual assistance 
pact with the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public, and that it stood prepared to 
aid the latter to maintain its territorial 
integrity. The situation immediately 


Soviet citizens watch a display of their 
country’s air might on Aviation Day 
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improved, and Soviet-Japanese negoti- 
ations toward establishment of a bor- 
der commission began to make progress. 
The commission was never formally 
established, however, owing to Japa- 
nese insistence that it should be com- 


posed equally of representatives of 
Japan, Manchukuo and the USSR, 
i.e., a two-to-one majority for Japan. 

By the summer of 1938, when the 
Changkufeng affair developed, the Far 
Eastern situation had been transformed 
in a number of basic respects. Soviet- 
Japanese relations had been adversely 
affected in November 1936 by conclu- 
sion of the German-Japanese ‘“‘anti- 
Comintern” pact, which was viewed in 
Moscow as a thinly veiled military al- 
liance against the USSR. Italy’s ad- 
herence to this pact a year later had 
been followed by mutual recognition of 
the signatories’ conquests in Ethiopia, 
Manchukuo, and Spain. Japan’s unre- 
mitting aggression in China since 1931 
had passed over to a general invasion of 
the country in July and August 1937. 

Parallel with these developments, 
the Soviet Union’s position in the Far 
East had been greatly strengthened. In 
September 1931, when Japan moved 
into Manchuria, the defenses of the 
Soviet Far East were relatively weak. 
Seven years later, the USSR possessed 
a formidable Far Eastern army, to- 
gether with fortifications, a large air 
force, and a powerful submarine fleet. 
Improvements in the railway system 
and in the economy of the Soviet Far 
East had made the army of that area 
an independent and virtually self-suf- 
ficient unit of military defense. An 
equally significant transformation had 
been effected in Soviet-Chinese rela- 
tions. No diplomatic contacts be- 
tween China and the USSR existed in 
1931. Relations were resumed in 1932 
and have since become continuously 
closer and more cordial. In August 
1937, shortly after the commencement 
of Sino-Japanese hostilities, the Soviet 
Union signed a non-aggression pact 
with China; its terms were similar to 
those concluded by the USSR with a 
number of European countries. At 
Geneva, since the outbreak of war in 
China, Maxim Litvinov has been the 
strongest exponent of effective applica- 
tion of the League’s collective provi- 
sions against what constituted a patent 
act of Japanese aggression. 

The political and military back- 
ground of the Changkufeng affair in- 
cludes yet another important element: 
the exhausting year of warfare which 
Japan had experienced in China and 
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which showed no prospects of ending 
in the near future. This factor did 
not operate to deter the Japanese mili- 
tary from an effort to test out the So- 
viet frontier defenses, as many people 
have been inclined to believe. On the 
contrary, it was a decisive element im- 
pelling them to make the attempt, in 
order to loosen the ring which enclosed 
them from the north. To the Kwan- 
tung Army command in Manchukuo, 
it appeared that the higher military 
authorities at Tokyo were over-extend- 
ing Japanese strength on the campaign 
in China. The extremists in the Ko- 
rean and Manchurian military staffs 
looked north for the main enemy. 
They disliked the fact that reinforce- 
ments from the heavy Manchurian 
troop concentrations had been sent to 
southern Shantung after the Japanese 
defeat at Taierchuang. ‘They believed 
that the Soviet Union had beat a re- 
treat in the course of the much-pub- 
licized Amur River incident of June 
1937. A “war scare” in the north, 
they felt, would in any case lead to a 
more wholesome respect for this sector 
of the front by the Tokyo military au- 
thorities. In the last analysis, they 
were willing to risk war with the So- 
viet Union in order to achieve their 
objectives. 

The difference of opinion between 
the local Japanese forces and the polit- 
ical and military leaders in Tokyo was 
evident throughout the crisis. Its pre- 
liminary stage from July 15 to 21, so 
far as actual hostilities were concerned, 
did not pass beyond the bounds of a 
normal border incident. The Cabinet 
at Tokyo, however, immediately real- 
ized its serious potentialities, and Am- 
bassador Shigemitsu was speedily re- 
called to his post at Moscow from a 
vacation trip in Sweden. He seems to 
have made one attempt at blustering, 
but soon realized that Foreign Com- 
missar Litvinov would yield to no 
threats. Litvinov declared: ‘Soviet 
troops in this area have no other aim 
than defense of the status quo on the 
Soviet frontier. “The Red Army fully 
realizes its responsibility for the inviol- 
ability of these frontiers and is inspired 
by this responsibility in its action. Full 
calm reigns on the frontier and this 
calm may be disturbed only by the 
Japanese-Manchurian side, which in 
such case will bear responsibility for 
the consequences.” This was enough 
for Shigemitsu. and for his superiors 
at Tokyo. After July 21 the whole 
affair quieted down. In the world press, 
Japan was depicted as beating an ig- 


nominious retreat from its position. 

Tokyo was prepared to swallow this 
rebuff, but not so the local Japanese 
commanders. On July 29-31, a large 
Japanese force, possibly a full division, 
occupied the whole line of hills on a 
four-mile front at Changkufeng. (‘This 
area, as shown by Chinese maps at- 
tached to the 1886 treaty and analyzed 
by Cyrus H. Peake in Amerasia, was 
indisputably Russian territory.) The 
Japanese invasion was not sanctioned 
by the Tokyo military authorities, as 
proved by a War Office spokesman’s 
statement quoted by the New York 
Herald Tribune on August 3. It had 
placed the Japanese forces in a domi- 
nating position on a line of hills which 
were difficult to attack. Despite a bar- 
rage of confusing, if not deliberately 
mendacious, statements from Japanese 
news sources, the sequence of events 
which followed is now clear. Soviet 
regulars of the First (Maritime) Army 
were quickly brought up, and after a 
week of heavy fighting regained virtu- 
ally the whole of the occupied terri- 
tory. When this became plain on Au- 
gust 10, Ambassador Shigemitsu at 
once accepted a truce settlement pro- 
posed by Litvinov. ‘The Kwantung 
Army commanders, who had evidently 
received a considerable shock, were not 
prepared to dispute the settlement thus 
effected. 

Its terms represented, in effect, a 
complete backdown by Japan. A joint 
border commission, with two represen- 
tatives from each side, was to redemar- 
cate the existing frontier—not establish 
a new line. For the first time, Japan 
accepted the principle of an equality of 
representation on the border commis- 
sion, in itself a tacit admission that 
Manchukuo is a Japanese protectorate. 
Shigemitsu indicated the weakness of 
the Japanese case by turning down Lit- 
vinov’s suggestion that a fifth neutral 
arbiter be added to the commission. 
He thereby also prejudiced the chances 
for effective action by the commission. 
Finally, Litvinov insisted that the com- 
mission be empowered to work “with 
treaties and maps bearing signatures 
of accredited Russian and Chinese rep- 
resentatives.” On this point Shigemit- 
su wished to add other materials, not 
hitherto produced, but finally agreed 
to refer the matter to his government. 

These immediate aspects of the out- 
come of the Changkufeng affair are 
much less important than its general 
bearing on Far Eastern issues, and par- 
ticularly on the course of the war in 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Today and Twenty-One Years Ago 


T was on the morning of November 

seventh, twenty-one years ago when 
I emerged from that historic all-night 
session of the Soviets in Smolny. We 
had heard the rumbling of the machine- 
guns across the cement floors; the re- 
ports of mud-spattered couriers bring- 
ing the last bulletins from the fronts; 
crashing choruses of revolutionary 
songs; thundering ovation for Lenin 
emerging from “underground”; the 
steady boom of cannon from the cruiser 
Aurora firing over the Winter Palace 
—tolling the death of the old order, 
saluting the new. 

That was all tense, and dramatic. 
But things not less impressive and 
pulse-quickening one may find all over 
the Soviet Union today. And what 
tremendous contrasts between now and 
twenty-one years ago! I recall two 
old peasant soldiers gazing at a new 
revolutionary poster just slapped up 
on the boardings. “‘We can’t read a 
word of it,” they said, “The Tsar 
wanted us to plow and fight and pay 
He didn’t want us to read. He 
put out our eyes.”’ 

Then, truly, in 1917, fully two- 
thirds of the masses were illiterate— 


taxes, 


unable to read their own names. Now, 
in 1938, practically the whole popula- 
tion can read, and quite as striking is 
the fact that the Revolution has cre- 
ated in them the desire to read. And 
the reading is going on in 80 lan- 
guages. 

In his celebrated poem “Unto My- 
self I Reared A Monument,” Pushkin 


wrote: 


Red Guards and Partisans who twenty-one years ago fought in 
the civil war that the power of the Soviets might endure— 


By ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 


The rumor of my fame shall sweep 
throughout vast Russia 

And all its people speak my name, 
whose light shall reign 

Alike for haughty Slav, and Finn, and 
savage Tungus, 

And Kalmuck riders of the plain. 

Under the Soviets this prophecy is 
Into those native lan- 
guages are now translated the tales and 


now come true. 


poems of Pushkin, and conversely, into 
the native language of Pushkin are 
translated their own stories, songs and 
legends. 

‘Twenty-one years ago as a result 
of the old policy of inciting the subject 
races and nationalities one against the 
other and all against the Jews, there 
was rancor, enmity and fighting be- 
tween them. Then this vast mosaic 
of peoples was falling to pieces. The 
great Eurasian plain, extending across 
two continents, threatened to resolve 
itself into another Balkan, crazy- 
quilted with a hundred warring states. 
Now, thanks to the Soviet national 
policy this catastrophe has been avert- 
ed. To a world torn by national strife 
and dissension the Soviet Union pre- 
sents the spectacle of 189 peoples liv- 
ing together in peace and amity. 

Then, mines were flooded, factories 
were in ruins, the railways in collapse. 
Now, from a_ backward, agrarian, 
poverty-stricken country, the Soviet 
Union has been transformed into a 
leading industrial nation. 

Then, with an absurdly primitive 
system of farming, the peasants were 


scratching the surface of the earth 
with a wooden plow, reaping the grain 
with a sickle and threshing it with 
the back-breaking flail. Now, the 25,- 
000,000 tiny peasant holdings are 
merged into 250,000 big-scale farms, 
equipped with modern machinery and 
power while over 400,000 tractors are 
operating on the Soviet land. 

Then, with the fields half-tilled and 
the cities on half rations, the people 
looked anxiously forward to a long 
winter of hunger and hardship. Now, 
backed by one of the biggest bumper 
crops in history, they look forward to 
winter—and to all the on-coming 
winters, confidently and with good 
cheer. 

Then, racked by war, and with the 
German armies driving deeper into the 
land, they wondered how they could 
keep the imperialistic wolves from 
completely devouring them. Now, 
intent on peace, but fortified by the 
powerful Red Army they feel able and 
ready to defend the Soviet lands against 
any or all the Fascist states. 

Then, they possessed only a few 
poor, rickety airplanes or “flying cof- 
fins,” as they were called. Now, they 
have great squadrons with intrepid air- 
men, pilgting them on record-breaking 
flights clear through to the Pole and 
over the top of the world into America. 

Then, in 1917 the energies of the 
masses were largely devoted to destroy- 
ing the old order. Now, in 1938 they 
are focussed on building the new order, 
pushing steadily ahead in their tasks 
of Socialist culture and construction. 


And that these young Soviet citizens of today might be secure 
in work, in education, in health, and in leisure 
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Trade Unions and Soviet Seeurity 
By MARY VAN KLEECK 


The nature of the trade unions in a Socialist state and the need 
for international trade union unity in defense of democracy 


N the social history of our day, the 

trade union is revealed as the touch- 
stone of democracy. Workers’ organ- 
ization is the essential instrument of 
economic action, without which the 
masses of people have no effective 
means of asserting their interests when 
they are in conflict with the interests 
controlling the economic resources of 
a nation and hence exercising a domi- 
nant control over government. The 
people’s influence—or the strength of 
democracy—under these conditions, is 
directly proportioned to the effective- 
ness of the trade union movement. But 
the trade union does not cease to be 
needed when economic resources are 
no longer privately owned. When the 
working class has won these economic 
controls, as in the Soviet Union, the 
trade unions become centers of educa- 
tion in the administration of this new 
democracy. No longer are they called 
upon to struggle against the forces 
which would curb democracy. Their 
task now is to administer it. Only 
by seeing the trade unions of our day 
as contemporary representatives of dif- 
ferent stages of economic history, modi- 
fied by differences in the tasks set them 
in the different economic and political 
forms of their environment, can we 
understand their full significance and 
their potentiality for the democratic 
movement, 

Emerging from nineteenth century 
capitalism as the organization of in- 
dustrial workers seeking to win the 
best possible terms for its members in 
the collective bargain, the trade union 
becomes the carrier of political organ- 
ization and education of the workers. 
They, in turn, by virtue of the organ- 
ization which the productive process 
has made natural and inevitable, are 
able to lead the masses of the people. 
This leadership was illustrated in the 
first triumphs of the British Labour 
Party, based on the trade unions, which 
gave a program to democracy in Great 
Britain in the first part of the 
twentieth century. It has been illus- 
trated more recently in the growing 
political influence of labor in the Unit- 
ed States. This influence is based on 
the growth of the new industrial union- 
ism and its success in winning the 
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adherence of professional and technical 
workers and thus joining forces with 
other progressive movements. The 
vigorous organizational activities and 
the strikes of the unions in France made 
possible such successes as the Popular 
Front was able to win. 

Negatively, the point is illustrated 
in the recent recession of political 
democracy in Great Britain and in 
France and the surrender of their gov- 
ernments to the reactionary forces of 
international Fascism. These surrenders 
are in part traceable to the weakness 
of the trade unions and their failure 
to achieve unity among themselves and 
to lead the people in an assertion of 
a distinctive democratic program 
against monopoly and special privilege. 
The same negative evidence is found 
in the destruction of the trade unions 
which immediately follows the re- 
pudiation of democracy demanded by 
monopoly and special privilege when 
it reaches the stage of turning the gov- 
ernment into a Fascist or Nazi dic- 
tatorship. This destruction of the trade 
union is a tribute to its historic role 
as the carrier of democracy. 

In contrast is the important place 
occupied by the trade unions in the 
Soviet Union. This contrast is indeed 
sufficiently clear to destroy once and 
for all the current fallacy that dictator- 
ships are all alike, and that Germany 
and Italy, in the Fascist stage of capital- 
ism, with the trade union movements 
destroyed and outlawed, are not radi- 
cally different from workers’ control 
under the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” in the Soviet Union, with more 
than 22 million trade unionists volun- 
tarily cooperating in the administrative 
tasks assumed by them for them in the 
development of socialism. 

To understand the position of the 
trade union in the Soviet Union is to 
gain new understanding of trade 
unions in the Western democracies. 
Today this is of special significance, 
because the world is confronted with 
the momentous task of organizing 
democracy internationally to withstand 
the growing international strength of 
Fascism. If the history of political 
democracy in the separate nations 
teaches anything, it is that the trade 


union movement must be the basis of 
the new international democracy. The 
trade unions must now be organized 
on the basis of international unity. In 
the light of this need for the trade 
union as a new instrument for main- 
taining civilization as we know it in 
the Western democracies, against the 
aggressors who seem to have won an 
easy victory over all the other instru- 
ments of international action, it is 
important to re-examine trade union 
history and especially to see its new 
and unique manifestation in the Soviet 
Union. In membership the Soviet 
Union represents half the trade union 
world, with an enrollment somewhat 
larger than the total membership of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

Meeting in Moscow in September, 
1938, the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions received reports 
which constitute a picture of this large 
membership in action today in the na- 
tional sphere, and at the same time pre- 
pared and ready for international action 
when the trade unions of the Western 
world awake to the need for interna- 
tional unity. The functions of the 
trade unions include first the familiar 
ones related to collective agreements. 
The total amount expended in wages 
is determined as part of the economic 
plan for the country as a whole. Wages 
and prices are both set with a view 
to so organizing and distributing pro- 
duction and services as to result in 
steady increase in standards of living. 
In this determination of the total 
budget the trade unions have a share 
simply because they are called into 
conference by the various institutions 
of planning which are headed by the 
State Planning Commission, or the 
Gosplan. In the setting of specific 
wage rates, however, and in general 
in the day-to-day process of adjust- 
ment of wages, the trade unions take 
an active part. The results of the de- 
termination of wages in various enter- 
prises and in different occupations are 
embodied in the collective agreements. 

In the September meeting severe 
criticism was voiced that the collective 
agreements were not being extended 
rapidly enough. Apparently, prior to 
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tneir making it was necessary to deal 
with much confusion in the wage sys- 
tem. This led to the establishment of 
two departments of the Central Trade 
Union Council, one for the wages 
of workers, engineers and technicians, 
and the other for office employees. This 
was done at the suggestion of the chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, showing how important the 
problem was considered to be by the 
leaders in the Soviet Union. Through 
this mechanism the basis is being 
worked out for collective agreements. 
For example, a careful study of work- 
ing conditions and wages was made at 
the Stalin automobile plant, and a col- 
lective agreement developed and ap- 
proved by the Economic Council of 
the Council of People’s Commissars. 
These agreements, once concluded, are 
enforceable by law. Similar studies, 
leading to precise measurements upon 
which wages must be based, are being 
developed in other automobile plants 
and in such industries as cotton goods, 
dairies and salt. 

An important function of the trade 
unions is what is called “labor pro- 
tection,’ which has to do with safety 
regulations and, in general, study of 
the causes of accidents and their pre- 
vention. This study, through the Social 
Insurance Councils, is extended to gen- 
eral conditions of health, with the aim 
of preventing illness. 

Closely related, but representing a 
function different from that of the trade 
unions of the Western world, is the 
responsibility of the Soviet trade unions 
for increasing production. In general 
it may be said of other countries that 
so long as workers are in the status 
of wage-earners they are interested 
primarily not in increasing production, 
but in securing as large as possible a 
share of the product through wages 
and in protecting their members 
against too great speed or too long 
hours. When, however, workers gain 
control of the economic system, and 
can determine wages, hours and speed 
of work for themselves, they become 
advocates of increased production as 
a means of increasing wages and rais- 
ing standards of living. This change 
is illustrated in the Soviet trade unions 
in their active promotion of the 
Stakhanov movement, in which the 
workers have discovered better meth- 
ods of organizing labor processes and 
which in itself may be said to be the 
result of the trade union program. At 
the September conference many refer- 
ences were made to the importance of 
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this movement and the tasks connected 
with its extension. 

The cultural and educational work 
of the unions also represents differences 
in comparison with other countries. 
Whereas the workers’ education move- 
ment in Western democracies is di- 
rected primarily toward training mem- 
bers for struggle against the forces of 
exploitation, in the Soviet Union the 
cultural work centers in the tasks of 
management and in general in relating 
the workers to the political and eco- 
nomic development of the nation. The 
trade unions have taken an active part 
in teaching illiterates and in the further 
steps in adult education. At all points 
emphasis is placed upon _ training 
through practice in organizational ac- 
tivities. 

Unique among the trade unions of 
the world is the governmental function 
of administration of social insurance, 
which was assigned to the trade unions 
in 1934, when the Commissariat of 
Labor was eliminated and the unions 
took over this aspect of government. 
This year’s budget for social insurance 
amounts to more than six billion rubles. 
In the administration of this sum, 
Social Insurance Councils are organ- 
ized in the various factories and work- 
places, and these win the cooperation 
of large numbers of volunteers. They 
go beyond the administration of funds 
and undertake individual work of aid 
to those who are ill or in need of assist- 
ance. The unions arrange for sending 
workers and members of their families 
to rest homes and sanatoria, and they 
are constantly involved in the improve- 
ment of these institutions and in assur- 
ing the best possible development of 
health services and enabling individual 
workers to obtain the benefit of these 
facilities, 

In the work in housing and com- 
munal services the trade unions have 
responsibility for seeing that the hous- 
ing program in their locality is properly 
carried out. They are responsible for 
seeing to it that the local services of 
stores and restaurants are satisfactory. 
In brief, the trade unions serve as the 
connecting link between these many 
aspects of governmental planning and 
administration and the workers and 
their families. The administrative ser- 
vices are subjected to criticism by the 
unions, and, on the other hand, the 
unions assume the responsibility for 
training their members in the problems 
of governmental administration and 
economic and industrial management. 

For this task, extending over the 



















whole country and involving relations 
with so large a membership, it has been 
necessary to work out a plan of numer- 
ous committees, each of which serves 
as a center for volunteer workers. For 
example, at the last conference, aside 
from the factory or shop committees, 
which are universal, and the social in- 
surance councils, which are intended to 
be established in all factories and insti- 
tutions, special commissions were re- 
ported on wages, on cultural and edu- 
cational work, on production and 
workers’ inventions, on labor pro- 
tection and on housing and communal 
services. The extent of involvement 
of individuals, either as members of 
committees or as volunteers, was shown 
by the fact that 154 unions reported 
4,500,000 volunteer workers. In the 
Donbas it was stated that 36,000 indi- 
viduals were officers or members of 
union committees or volunteers. One 
plant in Leningrad reported 5,230 
active workers in the functions of the 
trade union in the establishment. 


(Continued on page 61) 


Top—N. M. Shvernik, General Secretary 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions. Below—Workers of the “Ham- 
mer and Sickle” plant in Moscow con- 
gratulating Comrade Ilyin, foreman of 
the open-hearth shop of the plant, whom 
they have just nominated as a Deputy 
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Twenty-six world records in athletics are held 
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FTER having surveyed the public 
health conditions in the Soviet 
Union in 1935 and 1936 I was eager 
to see what developments had taken 
place since my last visit. I returned 
to the USSR with a group of Ameri- 
can physicians for an extensive tour 
in June and July of this year. The 
reception we received could not have 
been more cordial, and every facility 
was extended to us to visit whatever 
institution we wanted to see. In the 
short period of five weeks we covered 
thousands of miles, visited fourteen 
cities, interviewed four commissars of 
public health, and discussed their prob- 
lems with the doctors of dozens of 
Soviet institutions. We thus got a 
very good cross-section of the present 
medical situation. 

Great changes have occurred in the 
Soviet Union in the past two years. 
The building program is in full swing. 
Entire new quarters have been erected 
in Leningrad and Moscow. In Tbilisi 
(Tiflis) a city of learning has been 
built on one of the hills, including 
schools, research institutes, student dor- 
mitories, clubs, and hospitals. And 
wherever we went we found new in- 
stitutions, either just completed or in 
process of construction. 

The principles of Soviet medicine 
have remained the same, naturally, be- 
cause they are the principles of so- 
cialism applied to the protection of the 
peuple’s health. As heretofore, medi- 
cal service is free and therefore avail- 
able to the entire population. Preven- 
tion of disease is more than ever in the 
foreground of all medical activities and 
every effort is made to provide the 
best possible working and living con- 
ditions and to create opportunities for 
rest and recreation. A sturdy gen- 
eration is growing up. ‘The erection 
of an All-Union Commissariat of Pub- 
lic Health as a result of the new con- 
stitution, has demonstrated the great 
attention paid to the people’s health 
and has created an agency able to issue 
uniform health policies and to coor- 
dinate the work of the Republican 
Health Commissariats. No wonder 
that nothing happens in a haphazard 
way, but that the entire health work 
is done according to plan like all other 
Soviet activities. 





Protecting the Health of a Nation 






By HENRY E. SIGERIST, M. D. 


An American doctor finds “more of everything and everything improved 
... in the world’s most effective system for protecting the people’s health” 


While the principles of public health 
have remained the same, yet great 
changes can be observed all over the 
country. They can be summarized in 
the statement that there is more of 
everything and that everything has 
been improved. It was an interesting 
experience to visit two polyclinics in 
Leningrad, one of which, the Prophy- 
lactorium of the Volodarski district 
was built in 1930 while the other, the 
United Polyclinic for Railroad Work- 
ers, was opened this year. The old 
polyclinic still is an excellent insti- 
tution, and [ found the building kept 
in perfect shape, but the new building 
is more spacious, the corridors are 
broader, the windows larger, the fur- 
niture and the entire equipment are 
better. Eight years is a long period 
of time in the Soviet Union. This new 
polyclinic sees over 4000 patients a 
day, railroad workers and members of 
their families. It has a staff of about 
1000 medical workers and controls 
fourteen medical stations in various 
parts of the city. It gives dispensary 
service, sends out doctors to see sick 
workers in their homes, and has its 
own wards in two hospitals and one 
maternity home. It has 256 consul- 
tation rooms and is organized in six- 
teen departments covering all fields of 
preventive, diagnostic and _ curative 
medicine. It is one of the many health 
centers erected all over the country to 
protect the people’s health. 

The most difficult problem in the 
Soviet Union as everywhere is to pro- 
vide medical service to the rural popu- 
lation, but tremendous progress has 
been achieved in this field also. To 
give an example: we visited a collec- 
tive farm in the Ukraine. It was a 
middle-sized farm with about 3600 
acres of land and a population of about 
one thousand. The farm has two 
schools, one primary and one second- 
ary, several clubs, a nursery, a kinder- 
garten, and a small hospital with a 
doctor, a dentist, and two nurses. In 
the larger state farms the medical in- 
stitutions are more elaborate. In the 
state grain farm Zernograd we found 
a hospital with sixty beds, and a ma- 
ternity ward with fifteen beds. “Two 
doctors, eleven nurses, and five mid- 
wives were in attendance. Not less 


than 140 operations were performed 
during the year 1937 in this rural hos- 
pital. And besides there is a district 
hospital at a distance of ten miles from 
the farm where complicated cases can 
be hospitalized. We visited such a 
rural district hospital in the vicinity 
of Kiev. It serves a medical district 
comprising several collective farms 
from whose local dispensaries the pa- 
tients are sent for hospitalization. Its 
staff includes three doctors, eight 
nurses and two midwives. For obvi- 
ous reasons we in the United States 
have great difficulties in persuading 
young physicians to settle down in 
rural districts and become country 
practitioners. When we interviewed 
the People’s Commissar of Health of 
the Ukraine a member of our group 
asked him whether the same difficul- 
ties were encountered in the Soviet 
Union. The Commissar answered, 
smiling, that conditions with them were 
entirely different because a very large 
percentage of all medical students were 
sons of peasants who had grown up on 
farms, so that the natural thing for 
them to do was to practice in the 
country. 

Construction has progressed with 
giant stfides in the health resorts of the 
Caucasus, and in Kislovodsk and Sochi 
we found new sanatoria built by the 
Commissariat of Heavy Industry. They 
both represent the last word in sana- 
torium construction. What strikes the 
visitor most is the lavishness with 
which these sanatoria were built. The 
most precious stones and woods were 
used, the floors were adorned with mo- 
saics and the walls decorated by the 
best artists of the Union. The furni- 
ture is of excellent taste and the medi- 
cal equipment couldn’t possibly be bet- 

(Continued on page 64) 


New sanitarium of the Commissariat of 
Heavy Industry at Sochi 






























































SOVIET DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


By KATHLEEN BARNES 


The many and diverse ways in which the 


Soviet citizen participates in running the State 


ORKER, farmer, writer, scien- 
tist, airman, actor, soldier and 
sailor, deputies to the Supreme Soviet 
of the Union elected by 90 million 
Soviet voters—together they walk into 
the great hall of the Kremlin to take 
their places in the highest governing 
body of the Soviet Union. Two ses- 
sions have already been held. And in 
between, the Supreme Soviets of the 
eleven Union republics also have met; 
deputies have visited their constitu- 
encies, have received a flood of mail 
from voters. Soviet democracy in its 
new development is at work. 
Wholeheartedly, the Soviet people 
have entered into this new phase of 
their lives as citizens of the first Social- 
ist state. The machinery of voting was 
unfamiliar, but Soviet citizens were 
not unprepared for this more direct 
participation in the government of 
their country. The Stalin Constitution 
is the register of twenty years of Soviet 


democracy. The recent campaigns and 
elections, the universal and equal suf- 
frage, direct election, secret ballot are 
but a logical step in the development 
of a people who are building a society 
where ultimately government will con- 
sist solely of the ‘administration of 
things.” 

Twenty-one years ago this Novem- 
ber, at the first meeting of the Con- 
gress of Soviets following the Revolu- 
tion, Lenin waited quietly for the 
tumultuous cheering to die away. Then 
he said simply: ‘We shall now proceed 
to construct the socialist order.” And 
this has been the key-note of the suc- 
ceeding years. In November 1917, 
the basic issue was decided. Socialism 
was to be built. And gradually the 
millions of the Soviet people have been 
drawn into the building. Gradually 
they have learned their important re- 
lationship as individuals to the country 
as a whole. 


Deputy Kuhn, recently elected to the Supreme Council of the Volga German 
Republic, formerly a crack combine operator, now director of a machine and 
tractor station 




































“Multiform democracy” it has been 
called, so many and so diverse are the 
ways in which the Soviet citizen par- 
ticipates in running the Soviet Union. 
It begins with a provision of democ- 
racy at the point of immediate concern 
to the citizen; where he works, through 
the shop meeting and the wall news- 
paper; where he lives, through the 
meetings of the tenants and the activi- 
ties of the house committees; at his 
children’s school or camp, where par- 
ents have a loud say in the administra- 
tion. The goods which day by day come 
in a steadily increasing stream from 
factory, mine and mill, are not the 
products of a number of mechanical 
cogs in a machine. The economic plans 
have been carefully studied, altered 
and improved in worker discussion. 
Output has been increased by friendly 
competition between brigades of work- 
ers. New techniques of labor have 
been evolved by Stakhanovites; and 
production records have thereby been 
shattered. On the collective farms, 
the plans for spring planting, for 
harvesting or for improvements to the 
farm buildings and equipment are the 
fruit of long and careful discussion on 
the part of the farms’ members. 

In the many consumers’ cooperatives, 
the Soviet citizen discusses problems of 
distribution. Community affairs come 
to the fore in the elections and in the 
work of the village, city and district 
Soviets. Committee members, assisted 
by groups of volunteers, inspect the 
communal facilities of the district, the 
stores, the schools, the restaurants, the 
housing. In the trade unions, hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers carry 
on important activities, including the 
administration of the huge social se- 
curity funds. 

The organization of life is directed 
to the realization of Lenin’s dictum 
that Soviet men and women are to be 
brought to such a high level of culture 
and social responsibility that any citi- 
zen will be fit to run the state. To a 
measure this has already been achieved 
in the composition of the Supreme 
Soviet. The deputies of the Supreme 
Soviet are a more complete cross section 
of the people of a nation than has ever 
been achieved before. 
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Allied to this is the constant contact 
between the people and the leaders. 
Throughout the whole framework of 
Soviet society, opportunity and encour- 
agement is given for suggestion and 
criticism to make the wheels run more 
smoothly. In the spring of 1937, 
Stalin laid particular emphasis on just 
this phase of Soviet life. He pointed 
out the impossibility of good leader- 
ship unless the closest contact was main- 
tained between the leaders and the 
main body of the population. He 
stressed the necessity for mass partici- 
pation in the work of all organizations. 

How to have more and _ better 
schools? How to increase medical 
facilities? How to improve living 
quarters? How to turn out more coal, 
steel, cotton, cars, victrola records? 
How to fill the nations’ granaries? 
How to raise better livestock? These 
are the concrete problems with which 
the Soviet citizen concerns himself in 
his work, in his factory, farm or Soviet 
meetings. And those same questions 
concern him in the national elections. 
Translated into national terms they 
concern the deputies of the Supreme 
Soviet. Such questions form the sub- 
stance of the letters with which the 
deputies are bombarded by their con- 
stituents. The electors and the elected 
are working all together for a com- 
mon goal—to make the economic and 
social machinery of the country run 
more smoothly and productively so 
that a richer life may be had by all. 

The foundation for this singleness 
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A rally of workers, technicians and engineers at the Stalin auto plant in Moscow, greeting Feodorova, foreman 
of the assembly shop, whom they have just nominated as deputy to the Supreme Council of the RSFSR 


of purpose was laid twenty-one years 
ago. With the establishment of social 
ownership of the means of production, 
conflicts between groups and interests 
have disappeared. Here is no struggle 
between classes each seeking to elect 
the candidates who will advance its 
interest to the detriment of others. 
Here the workers are not obliged to 
fight for representation so that their 
needs shall receive some scant atten- 
tion. There is a common interest to 
elect as representative the man or wo- 
man who by work, by social activity, 
has shown the most interest and 
capability in making life better and 
more joyous for the whole people. 

So they have chosen as their candi- 
dates the best people in every field. 
Among the representatives we find an 
eighty-year old scientist, a nineteen-year 
old textile worker, a milkmaid from 
Kazakstan, a collective farmer from 
Adjaristan, a Cossack writer, a Mos- 
cow school-teacher—the best people, 
Communists and non-Communists. In 
one house of the Soviet, 247 delegates 
are workers—all Stakhanovites; 130 
are peasants of whom 235 are presidents 
of collective farms; 169 are white- 
collar workers and intellectuals. In 
the other house these same groups num- 
ber 218, 200 and 156 respectively. And 
these deputies will remain workers, 
farmers, and white collar workers. 
They are not professional politicians, 
but workers returning to their jobs be- 
tween sessions of the Soviet, thus 
strengthening the direct connection be- 





tween the population and the Govern- 
ment. , 

The character of the deputies shows 
again the continuation of a_ process 
begun in 1917, The opening of oppor- 
tunity which the Revolution heralded 
to the millions of people previously held 
in backward conditions of obscurity and 
ignorance brought forth into positions 
of responsibility the veiled women of 
the east, the mujiks of the village, the 
workers from the bench—all those 
former}y classified as the “dark people” 
of the Russian Empire. Now they are 
being drawn further forward into the 
highest governing body of the country, 
to pass its laws, appoint its executives 
and its judiciary. In every sense these 
deputies represent the people. And 
they can be recalled at any time that 
their work does not measure up to the 
standards of those who have elected 
them. 

In the second session of the Supreme 
Soviet, among other important items 
on the agenda was the budget. Each 
of the two houses has its finance com- 
mittee which had studied the projected 
budget submitted by the Commissariat 
of Finance, itself appointed by the 
Soviet at its first session last January. 
Revisions in the national income and 
expenditure were recommended by the 
two committees, the work of the Gov- 
ernment organs as it concerned the fin- 
ance of the country was reviewed, criti- 
cized and suggestions made for its im- 
provement. The deputies discussed the 
significance of the budget, each in the 
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On the right — the 
chairman of the vil- 
lage Soviet leads a 
seminar on election 
problems at Lieb- 
knecht kolhoz near 
Odessa — Above, a 
field brigade of a 
Ukrainian kolhoz 
hears a lecture during 
mid-day recess 


light of the particular district or phase 
of life with which they were individual- 
ly concerned. The nation’s wealth, cre- 
ated and owned by the people, was be- 
ing allocated by those to whom the 
people had delegated authority. 

The responsibility of each deputy to 
the district he represents is not con- 
fined, however, to participation in di- 
rection of the affairs of the nation as 
a whole. There are no rules for his 
actions between sessions and each is 
working out experimentally the way 
in which he can effectively serve the 
interests of his constituents. 

The deputies constitute the eye of 
the people to search out the weaknesses 
in the manifold operations necessary to 
transmute the natural wealth of the 
land into the means of satisfying the 
needs of each individual citizen. 

A particular function is combatting 
bureaucracy, which is the target of so 
much criticism in the Soviet press and 
reports. The administrative apparatus 
of the government may be likened to a 
human conveyor which passes along the 
coal, iron, grain, oil, manganese—all 
the raw materials which constitute the 
people’s wealth, until they finally 
emerge as apartment houses, meals in 
a restaurant, goods in a store, trans- 
port, medical facilities, recreation fa- 
cilities, pensions, schools. And not all 
the human elements in the conveyor 
see their individual task sufficiently in 
relation to the whole. They sometimes 
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Elections were pre- 
ceded everywhere by 
study courses for all 
the voters on problems 
of state administra- 
tion, the new Consti- 
tution, and the ma- 
chinery of voting 





forget that they are working in the 
interests of human beings. The depu- 
ties are peculiarly fitted to combat this 
tendency since the fact that they con- 
tinue their regular work prevents them 
from becoming set in an official mould. 
They cut through all red tape, re- 
ferring complaints directly to the requi- 
site authorities, and following them up 
to see if investigations and necessary 
corrections have been made. Already 
there are signs that local bodies are 
more responsive to the people’s interest. 

The citizens of the USSR are joint 
owners of the nation’s wealth. In mak- 
ing it productive, in protecting it, each 
one can do his individual share, but to 
coordinate and plan requires that au- 
thority be delegated. Election of depu- 
ties to the Soviets, whether of the 
Union, of the Republics, of the cities, 
districts or villages, constitutes the pri- 
mary step in this process, the appoint- 
ment of administrative and judiciary 
bodies by these Soviets constitutes a 
second. As a member of an economic 
production or consumption unit, each 
citizen can examine, assist and improve 
the working of that delegated author- 
ity in the section wherewith he has 
particular concern. As member of 
local committees, as trade union mem- 
ber, as volunteer worker, he can criti- 
cize and improve the operation of his 
delegates in the field of social services. 

His control over the policy of the 
central organs of the government is a 





direct one, since it is the activity of 
the citizen which translates the policy 
into concrete terms. The changes which 
have been wrought in the Soviet Union 
in the past twenty-one years—the build- 
ing of industry and increase of its out- 
put, the transformation of agriculture 
by collectivization, are in reality the 
stamp of the people’s approval on the 
policies and actions originated in 1917 
and on the leadership which from that 
time has guided and made secure the 
building of socialism. 

In everyday life, the Soviet citizens 
see so much already accomplished that 
they face the future happily and calm- 
ly, confident in their own ability to 
deal with the problems the future may 





In the visitor’s gallery during a recent ses- 
sion of the Supreme Council 


bring, confident that the further de- 
velopment of the process begun in 1917 
will bring ever greater abundance for 
all, confident in their power to protect 
what they have built. 

And in a world menaced by fascist 
aggression, people everywhere can take 
heart at the existence of this mighty 
and growing democracy, dedicated to 
the aim of achieving increasing security 
within its own borders, and peace and 
fraternity among the nations. 
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THE USSR AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


The foundation piles have been driven for the Soviet pavilion which 
will be one of the largest and most beautiful structures of the Fair 


peng progress is the report 
from the Soviet Pavilion at the 
New York World’s Fair. The pavilion 
is to be one of the largest of the struc- 
tures in the foreign section of the 
exhibition. The last of the 1,000 
foundation piles was driven on October 
21st and concrete work began a few 
days after. 

A few construction statistics will 
give an idea of the magnitude of the 
project. The structural steel order 
was for 1,200 tons. The building will 
cover 66,000 square feet of ground 
space, or about one and _ two-third 
acres, The cubic area, including the 
pylon, will be 3,300,000 cubic feet. 
The floor space devoted to exhibition 
purposes will be 53,500 square feet. 

A feature of the structure will be the 
generous use of Soviet marbles which 
rank among the finest in the world. 
There will be nine varieties including 
the deep red Karelian marble and the 
mottled gray Ukrainian granite used 
on the Lenin Mausoleum in front of 
the Kremlin in Moscow; there will be 
the rich black marble shot with gold 
from Soviet Armenia, and delicate 
shadowy gray marble from the Urals. 

The buildings will be air condi- 
tioned and escalators will facilitate 
communications between floors, In ad- 
dition to the main exhibition halls, the 
building will contain a cinema audi- 
torium seating three hundred and a 
roof garden restaurant with outdoor 
terraces accommodating two hundred 
persons. 

Impetus to the work has been given 
by the arrival of Boris M. Iofan, 
chief architect of the project, accom- 
panied by four young Soviet architects. 

Mr. lofan, who is the leading archi- 
tect of the Soviet Union, has won 
international note for the design of the 
Palace of the Soviets, of which he is 
the principal architect and for the 
Soviet Pavilion at the recent World’s 
Fair in Paris, which made attendance 
records and proved to be the most 
popular building at the fair. 

He was born in 1891 in Odessa 
where he studied painting and later 
sculpture. From the very beginning 
he was interested in the great classic 
masters, and his ambition was to go 
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to Rome to study classical art in its 
native setting. This ambition he grati- 
fied and he spent several years of study 
in Rome. In the early years of the 
revolution he returned to the Soviet 
Union, where the conflict in his mind, 
whether to become a sculptor or an 
architect, was solved by the needs and 
opportunities in the new Socialist so- 
ciety. He says: 

“My country was a land of new and 
broader horizons. Here was a country 
to be built up anew, not at haphazard, 
a bit here and a bit there, but accord- 
ing to a harmonious plan. The need 
for construction was boundless. The 
opportunities opened by the new Social- 
ist society were limitless. Here archi- 
tecture was not merely a science or art 
dealing with single buildings from the 
point of view of utility. Its scope had 
been widened. Architecture had been 
elevated to the position of an art to 
satisfy within its sphere the cultural 
and everyday needs of man. At the 
same time it was looked upon as the 
basis for a synthesis of all phases of 
art. And in our society it is possible 
to secure the collective effort of archi- 
tects, painters, sculptors and industrial 
workers, all laboring for a common 
end. Under this conception the Palace 
of Soviets is taking form in Moscow. 
The same conception made possible the 


Soviet Pavilion at the recent interna- 
tional exposition in Paris. On the same 
principle we are working to create a 
worthy Soviet pavilion for the World’s 
Fair in New York.” 

Mr. lofan’s first important com- 
mission was for workers’ housing in 
the Don basin in 1924. In 1925 he 
designed workers’ apartments in Mos- 
cow. Later he designed part of the 
building at the Timiriazev Agri- 
cultural Academy in Moscow and 
a workers’ center group of buildings 
including clubhouse, and dramatic and 
cinema theaters. His culminating com- 
mission was for the Palace of Soviets, 
his plans for which were taken as the 
basis. “Two other Soviet architects 
were later associated with him in this 
vast enterprise. 

American architects will participate 
in the supervision of the construction 
of the pavilion. The firm commissioned 
for this work is Pomerance and 
Breines, of New York. Mr. Simon 
Breines, of this firm, in charge of the 
American end of the work, won one of 
the prizes in the international compe- 
tition for designs for the Palace of 
Soviets in 1932. Together with Frank 
Lloyd’ Wright he attended, as a mem- 
ber of American guest delegation, the 
Architect’s Congress held in Moscow 
in 1937. 


Boris M. lofan, Chief Architect of the Soviet pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair (left); Vassily V. Bourgman, Deputy Commissioner of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to the New York World’s Fair (right) 
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YOUNG MAN WITH A HORN 


By ROBERT FORSYTHE 


‘“‘And when I go back .. . I hope they'll have that boy and his 
band waiting for me at the station . . . playing anything!” 


gers about August of this year 
| began experiencing strange 
symptoms. There were significant 
twitchings when I saw a newspaper 
and an eerie feeling of longing when 
I drove down the West Side highway 
and saw the liners at the docks. What 
I was suffering from, as I soon discov- 
ered, was nostalgia. Most literally and 
physically, I was yearning to get back 
to Moscow, where I had been the year 
before. 

I never try to explain things like 
that. To all arguments about the 
Soviet Union, I answer with a yawn. 
All I know is that I had the time of my 
life in Moscow last summer and I 
wish I were back there. Anybody can 
say what they want about Russia. I’m 
no expert. I'll be the first to admit 
that a man who was only there twelve 
days has no right to express an opinion. 
But I can say that the place got me, 
and I do say it. : 

Along about midnight, after being 
at a show, | used to go up and sit on 
the coping by Lenin’s tomb and watch 
the people going through Red Square. 
It was well lighted and there were 
searchlights playing on the red flags 
over the Kremlin, but I sat right there 
under the walls of the Kremlin and 
never once saw a militiaman or was 
bothered by anybody. The country 
was supposed to be going through a 
tense time (it was the period between 
the famous trials) and I imagine the 
police were alert enough, but they 
never said a word to me. I’m not 
making a theory about it; I’m merely 
saying that in the mild September 
weather it was the pleasantest thing 
in the world to sit in Red Square at 
midnight and watch the people stroll- 
ing through on their way home to bed. 

Walking back to the hotel through 
a back street, I would often see Com- 
mander Schmidt, the Arctic expert, 
barging along with his big strides. He 
was headed for his apartment some- 
where in the streets behind the Met- 
ropole Hotel and people would wave 
at him in a friendly way and he would 
wave back. The amazing thing about 
Moscow is the activity around mid- 
night. The stores are going full blast, 
with housewives buying their potatoes 
and meat and with the streets filled. 
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I thought at first it must be because 
many of the workers came off shift at 
midnight but that wouldn’t account for 
the kids who were still yoo-hooing 
around at that hour. Somebody told 
me later that the Muscovites saved 
up their sleep for the free day (every 
sixth day) and didn’t bother about 
it between times. 

Anyhow, it is a lively night town 
in a different sense than anything New 
York knows. The dance orchestra 
didn’t start playing at the Metropole 
until midnight and most of the people 
were having their dinner then. That 
was probably only for the foreign vis- 
itors but I noticed that on the night 
before free day, when the town people 
came in for a binge, the same thing was 
true. But they really haven’t any night 
life of the Stork Club sort, with night 
clubs and general shenanigans such as 
we have. It’s just the normal course 
of things in Moscow. ‘They simply 
stay up late and the town is going hot 
and heavy at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

But as I go back through my mem- 
ories, the thing that has stuck with me 
hardest about Moscow is a young boy 
of eleven, who conducted his own or- 
chestra at a concert we heard at the 
Palace of Children. That orchestra 
was something for the book, and he 
had organized it himself. I’m ashamed 
I don’t remember the boy’s name, be- 
cause I’m convinced he’s going to be 
another Mozart. He had evidently 
taken whatever ingredients (musical) 
happened to be lying around and had 
fashioned the most marvelous combi- 
nation I’ve ever heard. He had them 
banked up in two rows, about fifteen 
kids in all. At the extreme left was 
a tall, skinny girl who played on what 
was obviously a home-made xylophone 
(really a form of marimba because it 
was made of wood instead of metal). 
At the extreme right another girl did 
nothing but play a triangle, occasion- 
ally tinkling it with a steel rod. 

Also in the front row was a battery 
of accordions, three on the left, three 
on the right. Between them was a 
boy with a tuba, the biggest horn ever 
played by man. The second row was 
made up of girl singers, about eight 
of them. Behind them were three boys 


playing horns, probably baritone horns. 

That was the combination and it 
was laughable just to look at it. Ac- 
cordions, bass horns and girl singers! 
The curtains had parted, there the 
orchestra and the audience 
started to laugh and applaud, as much 
for the audacity of the thing as from 
any expectations about it. ‘Then the 
leader came out, a thin, nice-looking 
kid, who was neither solemn nor fresh 
—just a kid. He acknowledged the 
applause with a little bow, turned then 
to the orchestra as if to start, remem- 
bered that he also had to announce the 
numbers and turned back to the audi- 
ence again. He told what they were 
going to play and turned back to the 
orchestra, but from that body came a 
signal that he had done something 
wrong. It seemed he had announced 
the wrong number, so he turned back, 
with no outward confusion whatever, 
and corrected himself. Everybody 
roared, and then he turned to the or- 
chestra, lifted his baton—and_ they 
launched into the damndest, most re- 
markable music I’ve ever heard! 

The skinny girl at the left could be 
heard plunk plunking at the wooden 
blocks; the girl at the right smacked 
the triangle ; the accordions humped and 
swayed; the horns went umph-paw 
umph-paw; and the shrill childish 
voices of the singers pierced the air. 
It was all wrong from any decent idea 
of a musical organization, that com- 
bination, and it was marvelous! The 
director was leading with all the pre- 
cision and vigor of a Stokowski, but 
with no exaggerations. He kept the 
beat at a brisk pace and he showed by 
his actions that he was really the boss 
of the band. The effect on the audi- 
ence was amazing. ‘There were first 
the faces lighting up almost blazingly 
as the music swept over them, then the 
agitated, overjoyed wiggling in the 
seats and then the final earthquake of 
applause and cheers. 

What the moral of it is, I don’t 
know, except that I wish I were back 
there. We have talented children here, 
children of genius and ingenuity, but 
about them I always have the saddened 
feeling that when their youth is over, 
they have nothing to look forward to. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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EDUCATION 
SECURE 
TO ALL 


Upper right: Some of 
the 33 million school 
children of Soviet Russia. 
Tsarist Russia educated 
under eight million and 
spent 182 million rubles 
to the twenty billion spent 
by the Soviets in fulfilling 
the constitutional guaran- 
tee of education for all 


Left center: Chemistry 
class. Tuition in all 
Soviet educational insti- 
tutions is free. 286 out 
of every thousand Soviet 
citizens attend some 
classes, not counting 
voluntary study circles. 
Full time students receive 
state stipends 


Right center: On _ the 
campus of the Ferghana 
(Uzbekistan) Teachers’ 
Training School. Soviet 
higher education enroll- 
ment exceeds by 100,000, 
the combined enrollment 
in the twenty-three larg- 
est capitalist states in 


Europe 


Lower right: Children in 
a pioneer camp preparing 
an issue of their wall- 
paper, “The Red Tie.” 


Lower left: Dancing to 

the strains of the chil- 

dren’s band, on a collec- 
tive farm holiday 
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SECURITY FOR FARMERS 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


For 90,000,000 collective farmers, their land and its fruits 
secured to them forever, hunger and poverty are ended 


Moscow, October 17, by cable. 


’T “HE past ten years have brought 

the Soviet farmer a security un- 
equalled anywhere in the world. The 
local collective farm plus central state 
planning gives security in landholding, 
security against market changes, se- 
curity against old age and disability, 
and even security against bad weather. 
The only requirement for security and 
increasing prosperity is honest labor 
and that eternal vigilance in electing 
good leaders which democracy every- 
where demands. 

Over fifteen million households have 
been members of collective farms for 
over five years, hence the whole pro- 
cedure is now stabilized by experience. 
The land now averages fifteen acres 
sown per family, whereas ten years 
ago, ten acres was the average for the 
middle and poor peasant. Two-thirds 
of the farm work is serviced by tractors 
which, working continuously, handle 
six times as much land as the average 
tractor in America. Thirty-seven per 
cent of the reaping is done by com- 
bines. 

During the past eight years, ten mil- 
lion farmers have taken courses in vari- 
ous aspects of farming. New scientific 
discoveries are now swiftly utilized, 
hence the harvest yield rises steadily. 
The average country-wide grain yield 
is now seventeen bushels per acre. This 
year, despite severe drought in many 
places, the total harvest equals last 
year’s all time high. 

A visit I made yesterday to a vege- 
table kolhoz near Moscow illustrates 
this. The President proudly exhibited 
to me a large bound and engraved 
deed, including a survey map, which 
three years ago gave the collective 
group of 208 families perpetual posses- 
sion of 1,125 acres of land, direct from 
the central government, inalienable 
through sale, mortgage or otherwise. 
Their land, already twice enlarged by 
additions from public lands, can never 
be curtailed in the future, but only 
added to. Thus these farmers are for- 
ever secure against any loss of land. 

The farm is also completely secure 
in its crop income both through im- 
proved methods of farming, and 
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through crop insurance. It is insured 
against hail, frost, flood and drought 
at a cost of half of one per cent pay- 
ment which is compulsory for the mini- 
mum value of the crop, any additional 
amount being optional, if the farm 
wishes to be insured up to the optimum 
crop value. I found this farm to be 
insured for its highest valuation. It 
felt completely secure of a bumper in- 
come despite the drought. However, 
they had also installed pumps and 
sprinklers for the entire vegetable area. 
They held no insurance against pests 
which they are entirely capable of fight- 
ing by good farming. 

This farm’s boundaries as fixed in 
the permanent deed are over three 
miles long and nearly two wide, with 
central farm buildings, stables, garage, 
greenhouses, vegetable storage 
barns and experimental laboratory, 
making a complete productive plant. 
This large unit makes possible the most 
flexible rearrangement of fields accord- 
ing to changing scientific methods and 
machines. 


silos, 


This farm supports an entire village, 
including 352 able-bodied workers and 
nearly 700 non-workers — children, 
aged and disabled persons. All the 


workers are secure of reasonably con- 
tinuous work, and all those unable to 
work, are secure of support. 

The management of the farm is com- 





pletely democratic. A general meeting 
of the members elects managers, acts on 
membership problems, makes the crop 
rotation plan and contracts with the 
government for the sale of products. 

The President answered my query 
as to whether the farm can lose land 
by failure to work it properly with the 
explanation that this rule formerly ap- 
plied to individual farmers, but that no 
such rule applies to collective farms. 
Failure to work means that the farmers 
may go hungry, but do not lose their 
land. A badly managed farm means 
less income, hence to achieve the fullest 
degree of security it is essential that 
the members give attention first to 
electing efficient management and there- 
after to honest work. 

Despite the drought the farm’s cash 
income for distribution this year 
amounts to nearly a million and a half 
rubles, making the average family in- 
come over 6,000 rubles. This is equal 
to the income of an average Soviet of- 
ficial or skilled worker. The farmers, 
however, have also in addition to this 
an abundant family supply of potatoes 
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Above—In the factory a son is 
nominated to the Supreme Soviet; 
back on the farm his mother proudly 
displays the implements with which 
he first started work thirty years ago. 
Left—A school for combine oper- 
ators at the Verblud demonstration 
and training farm in the North 
Caucasus 
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Right—Foyevoy (on the right) is a 
member of the dramatic group as 
well as being head of the laboratory 
of a Kabardino-Balkarian kolhoz. 
Below—Raya Epifanova and Polia 
Petranchuk, two Stakhanovites of a 
Ukrainian kolhoz, bring in the first 
sheaves of wheat. Bottom of page— 
one of the 140,000 combines used in 
gathering this year’s crop 





and vegetables, plus a family garden, 
a cow and poultry. The farm sells to 
the government at fixed prices two 
tons of cabbage per acre where the 
normal yield is twenty tons and the 
Stakhanovite yield is over thirty tons; 
three-fourths of a ton of potatoes, with 
a normal yield of eight tons per acre 
and a Stakhanovite yield of fifteen. 
The remainder of the crop belongs to 
the members who decide for themselves 
whether to consume it or to sell it indi- 
vidualy or collectively. This farm sells 
the bulk of its crop in April at good 
prices, for Fall delivery. 

Although there has been a great in- 
crease in machinery and a consequent 
reduction in the amount of man-power 
required, all the able-bodied members 
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are sure of work. Soviet farms have 
no vagrant surplus population swelling 
the ranks of the unemployed. The 
reconstruction of the rural districts 
through the building of roads, schools, 
clubs, movies and better houses, de- 
mands abundant labor which the col- 
lective farms help to organize. 

This particular farm operated a 
small knitting factory, which provided 
plenty of work for its women members 
during the winter months. The large 
grain farms have more surplus labor 
than the smaller collectives such as this 
one, and usually contract with nearby 
state industries and railroads to furnish 
labor for construction, hauling, lumber- 
ing and so on. This farm had recently 
built a new school, barber shop, dental 
clinic, day nursery, kindergarten and 
sound film theatre. Other collective 
farms throughout the country have en- 
gaged in similar construction activity. 

The kolhoz puts two per cent of its 
gross income plus two per cent of its 
members’ income into a “self help” 
fund which assists the aged, the dis- 
abled and the sick, provides maternity 
insurance and sanitarium care, and 
gives special help to families with many 
children. When the members die with- 
out heirs, their property augments this 
fund. Wherever such funds are insuf- 
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ficient to take care of all the needs of 
the kolhoz members, extra help is given 
by the government. The farmers also, 
of course, have the benefit of the gov- 
ernment’s program of socialized health 
which has brought a wide network of 
well-staffed clinics, dispensaries, and 
hospitals into all the country districts. 

The children of the collective farm- 
ers are secure of advancement in any 
direction where their talents may lie. 
The village schools send gifted chil- 
dren to higher schools of all varieties 
where the government furnishes them 
full support until. they complete their 
training. The young people who do 
not wish to leave the farm can have 
the avocation of actors, singers, even 
aviators, through special courses in the 
many and various farmers’ clubs. 

I have here described the workings 
of one particular kolhoz and the extent 
of the security enjoyed by all its mem- 
bers. This was just an average kolhoz, 
picked at random from those near Mos- 
cow. There are many more prosperous 
collectives throughout the Soviet Un- 
ion, The important thing is that there 
is nothing in any way exceptional 
about the organization of this one, the 
amount of income of its families, the 
provisions made to take care of all its 
members in all the exigencies of life. 
It is merely following a basic scheme 
that has been accepted for all collective 
farms throughout the whole country, 
the concrete application of which to 
each separate farm is determined by the 
collective farm members themselves. 

Thus the Soviet farmer of today is 
secure in the possession of land, in work 
and in crop income according to labor. 
And he and his family need have no 
fear that any of the hazards of farm 
life will leave them destitute, for the 
collective farm takes care of all its 
members when they are unable to work. 
And more than that, it provides the 
means and the opportunities for farm- 
ers to enjoy the amenities of life and 
the cultural advantages which once 
were confined to a limited group of 
city dwellers. 
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SECURITY THROUGH PLANNING 


By GEORGE MARSHALL 


The Socialist organization of society and economic planning have 
released unprecedented material and creative productive forces 


HE Soviet Union, during the 

quick decade of the first two five 
year plans, has developed from a na- 
tion courageously struggling to in- 
dustrialize itself to a first rate in- 
dustrial power. In the process, its peo- 
ple have attained an increasingly higher 
standard of material and cultural liv- 
ing, and have gained a correspondingly 
These ad- 
vances are not only being maintained, 
but are being pushed forward. 

By 1936 (the last year for which 
international statistics are available) 
the USSR had attained first rank in 
such fields as the production of com- 
bines and beet sugar; second in total 
industrial output, and in the pro- 
duction of industrial and agricultural 
machinery, tractors and motor trucks, 
and in the extraction of iron ore, oil 
and gold; and third in electric power, 
and the production of pig iron, steel 
and super-phosphates. 


greater degree of security. 


The accompanying charts portray 
Soviet progress in seven indicative 
fields over the period from 1929 


through 1937 and 1938. 
help being 
upward sweep 
complishments, 


One can not 
impressed by the great 
of these Soviet ac- 
Similarly, the follow- 
ing table shows industrial and cultural 
growth in percentage increases during 
the years of the first two five year 
plans. 


To comprehend the uniqueness of 
the rate of growth in the Soviet Union, 
the following comparisons will help. 
In the United States, between 1909 
and 1919, the decade with the greatest 
rate of increase in the period since 
1879, the value of products of manu- 
facturing industries increased 198 per 
cent (no account being taken of the 
changing price level). In contrast, 
during the nine years, 1929 through 
1937, the output of large scale indus- 
try in the USSR increased 390 per 
cent and national income increased 231 
per cent. Similarly, while the pro- 
duction of electricity in the United 
States increased 543 per cent in 24 
years (1912-1936), it increased 553 
per cent in 8 years (1929-1937) in the 
USSR; and while it increased 2,267 
per cent in the United States in 34 
years (1902-1936), it increased 2,032 
per cent in 24 years (1913-1937) 
the USSR. And while average annual 


earnings of employed wage earners in 


manufacturing industries in the United 
States took 33 years (1893-1926) to 
increase 212 per cent, it took only 10 
years (1929-1938) in the Soviet Un- 
ion for average annual wages and sala- 
ries in all the national economy to in- 
crease 310 per cent. 

It may be thought that these great 
increases in the Soviet Union are not 
significant because of the youthfulness 


INDUSTRIAL AND CULTURAL GROWTH IN THE USSR 
IN PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 


1929—1937 
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of most of its industries. However, 
the great increases of the USSR con- 
tinue in practically all important fields. 
This is partly indicated by the follow- 
ing figures which tell by how much the 
plan expects 1938 to exceed 1937: na- 
tional income, 12 per cent; average 
annual wages and salaries, 10 per cent; 
annual output per worker in heavy and 
machine building industries, 14 per 
cent; school enrollment from 4.6 per 
cent, in grades 1-4, to 43 per cent, in 
grades 8-10. During 1938 it is planned 
to complete 147 new plants under the 
People’s Commissariat of Heavy In- 
dustry; to make 20,000 metal cutting 
lathes, 1,469 locomotives, 41,500 four- 
axle freight cars, and 41,000 cater- 
pillar tractors; to build 2,345 schools. 

Very significant is the fact that in 
a year where, in other countries farm 
land was being abandoned and crops 
curtailed, the Soviet Union, in 1937 
added to its sown area 2,174,000 acres 
of newly broken virgin soil, a vast terri- 
tory exceeding the combined land area 
of Delaware and Rhode Island. Dur- 
ing the same year 64 per cent of the 
spring and 78 per cent of the autumn 
plowing for grain crops was mechan- 
ized and 37 per cent was harvested 
by combines. 

The accomplishments of the Soviet 
Union are all the more remarkable 
when one considers the extent of the 
breakdown resulting from some ten 
years of war, revolution and civil war 
and blockade. This is indicated by the 
trend of returns from large scale in- 
dustries statistically listed (in billions 
of rubles in 1926-27 prices). From 
10.3 in 1913, they dropped to 1.4 in 
1920, rose to 11.1 in 1926, then mount- 
ed to 19.9 in 1929 and 48.2 in 1938. 

Furthermore, contrary to the experi- 
ence of other countries in recent times, 
industrialization had to proceed with 
meager and undependable credits from 
abroad. It was therefore determined, 

"From 1929 through 1938, according to plan fig- 

ures, national income will increase by 288 per 

cent., average annual wages and salaries by 310 

per cent. and allocation for social and cultural 

prepenes in the State budget of the USSR by 
Séueue: Socialist Construction in the USSR: Sta- 

tistical Abstract (Moscow, 1936), pages 4-9; 

USSR Trade Delegation in the United Kingdom. 

Monthly Review, (August 1937 and March and 


May 1938); and The National Economic Plan 
for the USSR 1937; Moscow News, 1937-1938. 
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because of the danger of renewed eco- commodities: agricultural machinery, 1,341 million rubles and its exports 


nomic boycott by capitalist countries, 
to make the Soviet Union technically 
and economically self-sufficient. The 
results have been extraordinary. In 
1927-28, for example, the Soviet Un- 
ion spent millions of rubles on the 
importation of each of the following 
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iron and steel, tractors and parts, auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles and parts, and 
fertilizers. In 1937 it had become an 
exporter of these goods in quantities, 
ranging from one million to 33 million 
rubles, and had achieved a favorable 
balance of trade, its imports totaling 


1,729 million. 

The Soviet Union, as a part of its 
industrial growing pains, has had to 
overcome the handicaps of a predomi- 
nantly backward and illiterate peasant 
people, transforming it into an edu- 
cated, modern industrial people who 
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understand social aims and demand in- 
creasingly higher standards of material 


and cultural living. In the early days 
new machines were often put out of 
order in the process of learning. This 
seldom happens now. Peasants first 
had to be convinced that electric light 
bulbs would not burn down their 
houses. There is still much pre-indus- 
trial ignorance and prejudice to be 
overcome resulting in certain incongrui- 
ties which disturb the visitor who can- 
not see trends. But the speed with 
which such unfavorable heritages from 
the past are being overcome is indi- 
cated by the statistics given above. 

Finally, the Soviet Union has had 
to overcome the destructive opposition, 
plots and sabotage of Nepmen, kulaks, 
Trotskyists, Bukharinists and a host of 
foreign spies. It has also had to guard 
itself against the growing danger of 
attack from without. Along with build- 
ing up the productive equipment and 
raising its standard of living, it has 
developed its powerful mechanized land 
and air forces and its great Red Army. 

Influenced by and influencing these 
great material achicvements are great 
social advances. The right, the re- 
sponsibility and honor of work have 
been established in practice and by 
constitutional guarantees. Unemploy- 
ment has been abolished. Complete 
equality of status and opportunity has 
been secured for all. The public health 
has been vastly improved by an enor- 
mous extension of medical care, sana- 
toria, hospitalization, sanitation, vaca- 
tion facilities, popularization of sports, 
attention to the special needs of wo- 
men, greater protection of children, 
changes in dietary habits, etc. Along 
with this has come comparably in- 
creased provision for the spiritual needs 
of the people, provision of leisure 
through the shortening of the work 
day and the work week, the immense 
spread of education, cultural facilities 
and recreation to every part of the 
country and to all age groups, leading 
to an unprecedented release of the cre- 
ative energies of countless people and 
a virtually universal participation of 
the masses in building socialism, a stir- 
ring evidence of the function of the 
vital forces of democracy. 

Such achievements are themselves 
factors of security, and may be expected 
to guarantee this security in the future. 
These achievements have been made 
possible by the steady growth of social- 
ized economy which accounted for 56 
per cent of the total national income 


in 1929 and 99 per cent by 1936. The 
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ownership of the nation’s resources and 
means of production by the producers 
themselves has meant the creation of 
a limitless reservoir of material and 
creative forces, and the system of social 
economic planning insures the con- 
tinued growth of these forces. 

According to the constitution, “The 
economic life of the USSR is deter- 
mined and directed by the state plan 
of national economy for the purpose of 
increasing the public wealth, of steadily 
raising the material and cultural level 
of the toilers, and of strengthening the 
independence of the USSR and its 
power of defense.” 

Planning is inseparable from the 
other factors which make for continued 
security and an increasingly better life 
in the Soviet Union. Planning, how- 
ever, is not a matter of a few dozen 
technicians sitting down with statistics 
and drafting boards to make a techni- 
cally neat blue print for the country. 
The technicians’ role is important; but 
planning in the Soviet Union is an 
integral part of all phases of economic 
and political life. 

Planning is a part of the general 
great objective of building socialism, 
and is a continual process. Informa- 
tion is gathered and plans are worked 
out by the State Planning Commission 
(Gosplan) and are submitted to the 
various commissariats, trusts, factories, 
collectives, trade unions and local, re- 
gional and national governmental groups 
for their criticism. At the same time 
groups which are in touch, in varying 
degrees, with the masses make sugges- 
tions in regard to new plans. 

The Planning Commission is under 
the Council of People’s Commissars 
which appoints the eleven members of 
the Commission from among outstand- 
ing scientific workers and specialists. 
The commission is responsible for 
working out annual and quarterly 
plans for the national economy, for 
checking the fulfillment of plans, for 
working out special problems, and for 
directing the work of socialist account- 
ing in the USSR. The plans coordi- 
nate consumption with production for 
the whole country. The final plan is 
the product, in its details, of broad 
scale collaboration by various industrial 
and regional groups. Questions of 
productivity, for example, are thrashed 
out in every factory by the trade unions 
and the management. Also, as the plan 
is put into effect, the trade unions along 
with the management take responsi- 
bility in seeing that it is carried out. 
Furthermore, such popular movements 


among the masses of the workers as 
those of shock brigades and Stakhanov- 
ism and of socialist competition, play 
an important part in carrying out the 
plan, and the Stakhanovite movement 
in its highest development is really 
planning on the job. Soviet planning, 
then, is a process which is both basic- 
ally technical and democratic. It is 
democratic in still another sense in that 
the Planning Commission is responsible 
to the Council of People’s Commissars 
which in turn is responsible to the 
democratically elected Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 

Basic to all plans is a full knowl- 
edge of the country’s resources. The 
exploration and scientific observation 
necessary for this and for the develop- 
ment of new resources is generally 
carried on through team work within 
the particular scientific expedition or 
institute which at the same time allows 
for individual intellectual initiative. 
Not only do fellow scientists work co- 
operatively; but the main efforts of 
the various parties of explorers and of 
scientific institutes are coordinated and 
directed towards the solution of the 
major problems in the economic and 
cultural development of the country 
by such central scientific bodies as the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Through planning have been solved 
such varied problems as the balancing 
of steel production with the manu- 
facture of machines; the location of 
factories and industrial centers; the 
relationship of economic geography to 
national defense; when a new segment 
of the national economy shall be social- 
ized; when effort should be centered 
on creating productive equipment and 
when on expanding consumers’ goods; 
where new schools are most needed; at 
what rate the productivity and earn- 
ings of labor shall increase. 

At the beginning of the first five 
year plan in 1928, a great deal of the 
reconstruction necessitated by the dam- 
age of the years of war, civil war and 
invasion had been completed, and had 
lifted Soviet industry above the pre- 
war production level. The first five 
year plan pushed construction ahead 
at a new speed. Flexible though it 
was, it was significant in setting goals, 
coordinating advances, and increasing 
the country’s share in the world’s in- 
dustrial output from 4 to 14 per cent. 
It was notable for laying the basis for 
further advances through building pro- 
ductive equipment and beginning to 
mechanize agriculture on a large scale, 


(Continued on page 59) 
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The 
Soviet Nations 


More than 180 nations and nation- 
alities formerly kept in cultural 


and economic chains under Tsarist 
imperialism now live joyously in 
Socialist democracy, security and 
fellowship under the Soviet Star 
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THE PEOPLES PRESERVE THEIR FOLKWAYS 


Among the Soviet people no one fears the machine. Soviet 
progress, though the most rapid in history and responsible for 
the greatest human transformation, for bringing the new Soviet 
man into being, has not uprooted old- ways of life where it 
would have been socially too costly. Fishing, hunting and herd. 


ing, in many parts of the Soviet Union, are carried on as of 


old but with the significant difference that workers are organ. 


Pictures from Sovfoto and Photochronika 











WHILE INDUSTRY AND FARMING ADVANCE 


ized into collectives and the yield is divided among all on the 
basis of work performed. Folk arts and crafts flourish, the 
craft workers being organized into self-governing artels. Mas- 
ters of their own lives, assured of markets for their products 
under the planned Socialist economy and participating in the 
democratic processes of the Soviet Union, the many nation- 


alities all enjoy to the full Soviet democracy and security. 
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AND RACES ONCE SCORNED AND OPPRESSED 


At the same time Soviet civilization has penetrated the whole 
land. A former Kalmuck nomad woman operates an x-ray ma- 


chine; a Tadjik girl types in the modernly run offices of a 
collective farm; tractors: roll in Uzbek cotton fields; a Jewish 
mechanic keeps farm machinery in order on a Jewish collective 
farm in the Ukraine; an Armenian girl tends spindles in a tex- 
tile plant; modern lumbering methods enter the virgin forests 
of the Komi A.S.8.R.; two Uzbek girl athletes exult in health 
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SHARE EQUALLY IN THE NEW CIVILIZATION 


and freedom who before the Soviet liberation would have lan- 
guished in harem captivity; Tashkent women make good use of 
leisure in the housewives club; Kazakh dramatic amateurs use 
modern makeup; upstairs to the Palace of Culture of the workers 
of the car-and-locomotive plant in Ulan Ude Buryat-Mongolia; 
Tamara Khanum, Uzbek People’s artist considered one of the 
world’s greatest dancers; and, symbol of Soviet democracy, 
deputies of four Soviet peoples, at the Soviet of Nationalities. 



































































THE SOVIET UNION IN 1938 


By JEROME DAVIS 


The President of the American Federation of Teachers finds progress 
in every field and especially in free education for the whole people 


HAVE just completed my ninth 

visit to Russia and the Soviet Union. 
In spite of the vast changes which I 
have noted on previous trips the im- 
provements which I saw this time were 
almost unbelievable. In America we 
had been flooded with propaganda 
about illegal executions, starving peas- 
ants, and falling production in the 
Soviet Union. I found these reports to 
be false. Indeed I can say without con- 
tradiction that the material conditions 
this year were better than on any trip 
which I have ever made to the Soviet 
Union, 

Although I was here only a year ago 
in the summer and therefore did not ex- 
pect to see great changes, I was as- 
tounded at the transformation which 
had taken place in the short space of a 
single year. ‘The tremendous number 
of new houses, factories and public 
buildings in Leningrad and other cities 
indicated that the Soviet Union is prob- 
ably doing more building at the present 
time than any other country in the 
world. The rent for apartments for 
the workers I found to be far cheaper 
than in America. I was also impressed 
with the Volga Canal in Moscow which 
I saw for the first time. It compared 
favorably with the Panama Canal 
which I visited this year although the 
buildings along the Volga Canal were 
much more beautiful. I was interested 
too to see the new extension of the 
Metro which had been opened in the 
past year. It is surely one of the most 
beautiful subways in the world. 

It is impossible in a brief space to 
cite all the amazing mass of statistics 
portraying the progress which I have 
seen here. I can only say that I be- 
lieve that the Soviet Union since the 
revolution has made greater progress in 
a shorter space of time than any other 
country. Here are some of the indices. 


I. I found planned production for 


the common welfare. 


While production in the capitalist 
countries has been losing ground since 
1929, production in the Soviet Union 
has increased some 500 per cent since 
that time. Everywhere in the factor- 
ies and the villages I found Stakhano- 
vite workers. This movement seems to 
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have permeated every phase of the col- 
lective life of Russia and with beneficial 
results. The material progress which 
the Soviet Union has been making seems 
to have continued on into 1938. Of 
course, with such a large population, 
there is still a shortage of some con- 
sumption goods, but I never before saw 
the people as well dressed or with so 
many material comforts. All that the 
country has is distributed to all the 
people, not chiefly to the rich as in cap- 
italistic countries. Food in the Soviet 
Union is abundant and even in far off 
villages the children seem happy, 
healthy, and well cared for. 


II. I found the Soviet Union re- 
making the social life of the group. 


Coming from the United States 
where some twelve million workers are 
unemployed, I could not help but note 
the contrast in the Soviet Union where 
unemployment no longer exists. Com- 
ing from a country still too often in 
the grip of the exploitive forces of re- 
actionary capitalism I was glad to see 
that the exploitation of the workers has 
been abolished. Passing through Eu- 
rope on my way to the Soviet Union I 
visited some of the leading cities of the 
world. There prostitution is rife. In 
the Soviet Union I saw no prostitute 
during my entire stay. In ending ex- 
ploitation of man by man the Soviet 
Union has freed woman and placed her 
on an equal footing with man. I was 
tremendously impressed with the hos- 
pitals and sanitariums. I havg no doubt 
that the system of free state medicine is 
better for the workers than private med- 
When I visited all the sani- 
tariums and rest homes I could only 
wish that similar institutions were 
available and free to the workers in the 
United States of America. 


icine. 


III. The collective farms are a 
success, 


Some of them I saw quite by chance, 
as I did that of the Thaelmann kolhoz, 
when our tire had to be repaired miles 
from anywhere in the Crimea. I found 
the members of each kolhoz enthusiastic 
about their collective life. There is no 
question in my mind that the peasants 


are happier than ever before. I was 


interested to find, too, how alert they 
were on political questions and how 
proud they were of their delegate to 
the Supreme Council of the Union. 
Campaigns of rival candidates attack- 
ing each other are absent in the Soviet 
scene. Communists explain this by 
saying there are no rival classes and 
hence candidates run on the same plat- 
form. 


IV. The program for child welfare 
is going steadily forward. 


Under the Tsar’s regime in all Rus- 
sia there were only seven kindergartens. 
Now I understand there are over 4,500. 
In nearly every place we visited we saw 
something of what was being done for 
the children. I was impressed with the 
rooms provided for the mothers and 
children in the railroad stations and the 
many welfare features furnished them. 
I enjoyed seeing the many créches for 
children in the cities and the villages. 


A student at the Agricultural Institute 
of the Chuvash Autonomous Republic 
Sovfoto 
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Photochronika 


New apartment houses on Gorky street built back of the old ones in order to widen and beautify the street. 
In order not to disturb the tenants, the old houses were not demolished until the new ones were ready 


V. The program of wholesome rec- 
reation for all the people is notable. 


The parks of culture and rest are 
mammoth places where the people can 
really enjoy themselves without being 
exploited for private profit as in capital- 
istic countries. It is significant that in 
the recreation centers one finds lectures, 
exhibits and reading rooms besides ath- 
letic sports. In all the cities we visited 
there was scarcely one where there was 
not some educational feature connected 
with the park of culture and rest. In 
Leningrad there were all kinds of edu- 
cational exhibits with explanations of 
how manufactured articles were made. 
In Kharkov and Yalta there were ex- 
hibits of contemporary paintings. Il 
understand that in the Tsar’s regime 
there were only 222 clubs and reading 
rooms in all Russia, whereas now there 
are over 81,000. This is one of the 
“terrible atrocities” which the Soviet 
Union has perpetrated on the people, 
which the Fascists fail to mention! 


VI. Perhaps more impressive to me 
than anything else is the great 
progress which has been made in the 
educational life. 


Adult education has been developed 
on a wide scale and is more developed 
than in the United States. But even 
more significant is the advance being 
made in the primary, secondary, and 
higher schools throughout the Union. 
I talked with teachers everywhere and 
found that they were being treated 
well, with good salaries, vacations with 
pay, and fine pensions. To me, how- 
ever, the most remarkable feature of 
the educational system is the policy of 
stipends, which, I believe, is the best 


in the world. All students over sixteen 
years of age who need it receive money 
not only to go to school, but they get 
enough to pay for their room, board, 
clothing, books and other incidental ex- 
penses. So far as I know the Soviet 
Union is the only country in the world 
which is developing the best brains of 
all the youth of the nation at the ex- 
pense of the state. Vast as has been 
the material advancement, achievement 
in education will in the future be con- 
sidered the more significant. For edu- 
cation and brain power are far more 
valuable than gold and material things. 

In closing this brief report of my 
impressions I cannot resist comparing 
conditions in the Soviet Union with 
those in Poland. Poland used to be a 
part of Russia. Conditions there under 
the Tsar were almost identical with 
certain sections of Russia which now 
belong to the Soviet Union. Yet the 
contrast is startling. 

In the Soviet Union all the natural 
resources belong to all the people, un- 
employment has been abolished. I find 
the people happy and contented and 
going forward year by year. In Po- 
land on the contrary I find a people 
who are poor, illiterate, still struggling 
against exploitation, ignorance and pov- 
erty. In Poland power still rests with 
the capitalists and landowners. Almost 
half the land and certainly the better 
part of it belongs to them. Twenty 
thousand landlords in Poland have over 
three times as much land as two mil- 
lion peasants. Over half the peasants 
are without horses, many are starving. 
The peasants have to sell their prod- 
ucts at low prices and pay outrageously 
high prices for manufactured goods. 
For instance, in order to purchase 20 





kilograms of salt a farmer must sell 45 
kilograms of rye. If a peasant wants 
credit he may have to pay 50 to 100 per 
cent a year. Conditions are so bad that 
thousands of peasants are without work 
and flock to the cities where they go 
hungry or they go abroad to seek work. 
So far as I can see instead of the Polish 
village advancing in the past twenty 
years, it has often gone backward. 
Many of the Polish peasants declare 
that they do not have kerosene, soap, 
matches, not to mention decent clothes. 

Education in the villages is bad and 
frequently the children do not go to 
school except for a few days. They 
have no provision for providing food 
to those who are hungry and it is re- 
ported that sometimes a child actually 
faints from hunger in school. 

The peasants in the villages do not 
have the right to organize and it is 
dangerous to discuss ways of helping 
the poor peasants if it interferes with 
the kulaks. I was sorry for the wives 
of the peasants who had to work all 
day and then care for the children too. 
They did not have the health or child 
welfare facilities of the citizens of the 
Soviet Union. 

2 


In conclusion, may I state that the 
Soviet Union is advancing — advanc- 
ing faster than the West realizes. I 
feel certain that while the Soviet 
Union wants peace and will do all in 
her power to avoid war, if she is 
attacked she will give a good account 
of herself. The Soviet Union is build- 
ing a new society of workers and 
farmers. The world can well afford 
to study closely the efforts she is 
making for justice and the common 
welfare. 
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WHAT OF THE SOVIET FAMILY? 


In the sharing of the fruitful and stimulating experiences of 


Soviet life, family relationships are strengthened and enriched 


S the Soviet family well-balanced 

and secure? Is the home stable, 
or disintegrating, in the Soviet Union? 
Are Soviet women happy? Such ques- 
tions are frequently asked, by everyone 
from high school students and textile 
workers to argumentative columnists 
on daily papers. 

Any attempt to meet honest ques- 
tions like these must begin with an 
equally honest admission that there 
cannot be a 100 per cent satisfactory 
answer, It is impossible to probe into 
and evaluate all the subjective atti- 
tudes and emotional states of families 
or of individuals. The fact that parents 
and children in the Soviet Union are 
gaining a strong feeling of essential 
security in respect to the human 
hazards in living—illness, accident, 
unemployment, old age, provision for 
education—does not mean that all 
emotional problems or maladjustments 
are automatically removed. The fact 
that Soviet adults and children, for 
the most part no longer act under the 
compulsion of religious sanctions, does 
not mean that they have not to deal 
with other compelling forms of social 
sanction and authority. 

It is best to speak of the things of 
which one is reasonably sure,—of what 
one has seen, or of what can logically 
be inferred from facts that are known. 

Soviet families, as I have seen them, 
are busy families. Everyone is busy, 
father, mother, children. Everyone has 
interests and activities outside the 
home. The children are ardently con- 
cerned with school affairs, and, after 
school hours, with the recreational and 
cultural activities of the club, which 
usually cooperates closely with the 
school and with the youth organiza- 
ticns for various age-groups in the 
neighborhood. The Young Pioneers 
and the Komsomols have a firmer grip 
upon the spare time of older children 
than has the family. 

When the members of a family are 
together, in the late afternoon or eve- 
ning, they have much to talk about. 
Even with youngsters of five or six 
years old there is a great business of 
discussion of what has gone on during 
the day, a comparing of notes and 
often lively argument about what has 
happened in school, in after-school ac- 
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tivities, in the factory or office where 
the mother and father are working. 
It is rare to see boredom, or inertia, a 
sense of futility, or petty irritation 
manifesting themselves in any of the 
conversations and exchanges of experi- 
ence in the Soviet family. 

Toward babies and small children 
the Russian fathers and mothers have 
a markedly tender and affectionate 
attitude. They are unhurried and 
leisurely with these small ones. They 
answer questions patiently. On rest- 
days and holidays, wherever you go 
you see mothers and fathers with 
babies, and youngsters in the toddling 
stage. The families stroll or sit in the 
parks, along the new embankments of 
the Moscow River, under the Kremlin 
wall, and in all the great squares. 
The father usually carries the baby 
or pushes the baby-carriage. These 
fathers, apparently as adept as the 
mothers in caring for the young fry, 
never seem self-conscious or sheepish 
about their duties. Fathers and mothers 
have a sort of contented pride in the 
children, which is a desirable human 
trait anywhere in the world, but which 
is almost universal here, it seems. 

Watch these mothers and fathers 
leaning over the edge of the river em- 
bankment in the sun, eagerly talking 
with the children about the Volga 
barges, the river boats below, and the 
new steel bridges. Watch the army 
officer with the calm, young face who 
carries his rosy, three-year-old daugh- 
ter beaming on his shoulder for blocks 
and blocks on a May Day holiday, 
working his way through the crowd 
in Sverdloy Square and finally holds 
her high, carefully balancing her, sv 
that she can see the folk-dances and 
the children singing on the open-air 
platform. 

Or again, watch closely the fathers 
and mothers who have brought their 
children to the Children’s Theatre, in 
Moscow. This time it is a perform- 
ance of the old fairy-tale ‘Baba Yaga,” 
and the theatre has been taken by the 
Transport Workers’ Union for their 
members’ children. The theatre is elec- 
tric with adult and child enthusiasm 
and an acutely sensitive participation. 
This is an eager sharing of cultural 
experience which cannot be forgotten 
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once one has felt it between children 
and grown-ups. It is constantly re- 
peated in the Soviet Union—in special 
performances of Tchaikowsky’s “Nut- 
cracker Ballet,” and other classic and 
modern ballets or plays, in children’s 
theatres and moving picture perform- 
ances in the cities and through the 
countryside, in exhibits of all kinds, 
scientific, literary, historical. 

The child world of experience is not 
set apart from the adult world. There 
is time, there is opportunity, for shar- 
ing fruitful and stimulating experi- 
ences, and this in itself is an enriching 
element in family relationships. What 
the parents and children are doing has 
significance. Parents, in general, feel 
this of their children. Children, in so 
far as they formulate an attitude, feel 
this of their parents. Thus a definite 
reciprocal attitude of confidence and 
respect is established. It becomes par- 
ticularly noticeable when children 
begin to mature and develop a critical 
political and social consciousness. Then 
the parents’ attitude tends to assume 
a less tender and protective, a detached 
but nevertheless benevolent character. 
The children then are regarded as 
independent organisms, and their ac- 
tivities cause them to be preoccupied 
more and more outside the family circle 
and to be ever less dependent on it. 
Nevertheless the family tie of affection 
and mutual interest remains firm. One 
has the impression that Soviet parents 
are not worried about any loosening 
of family bonds. They are too busy 
themselves. There is much to be done 
and anyone of mature age is intensely 
occupied in doing what presents itself 
to be done. This is as true in the farm- 
ing areas as in the cities. 

That the Soviet family feels secure 
in a social and economic sense I believe 
we can assume, There are exceptions. 
There are tensions inevitably produced 
by housing conditions which are still 
crowded, in spite of all the new build- 
ing. There are problems still to be 
solved in the field of women’s work 
when home responsibilities must often 
be combined with intensive work in 
factory, office or the fields. Modern 
housekeeping devices and community 
facilities for laundry, cooking, nurs- 
eries and so forth have not yet kept pace 
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Glimpes of Soviet family life: Above left—The family 
of Katushenko, a steel worker, at lunch. Above right— 
Zemliansky, commander of a military unit, returns from 
manoeuvres to visit his family. Below left—Katharine 
Krauborger, dairy farm director, member of the Presi- 


with the need for them, in all places. 
Although the working day is short, al- 
though shopping for the housewife is 
quicker and easier than it was, there 
are still delays, there are still diffi- 
culties in coordinating outside work 
and running a home successfully. 

The mother of a Soviet household 
may be under considerable strain be- 
these practical difficulties. 
But whereas elsewhere, due to their 
fundamental economic insecurity, that 


cause of 


strain becomes the dominant note in 
the lives of the majority of women, 
and the solution of these practical 
problems becomes for them the be-all 
and the end-all of living, for Soviet 
women it is only one aspect of their 
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“FAMILY TIES OF 
AFFECTION AND 
MUTUAL INTEREST 
REMAIN FIRM” 


lives. The Soviet woman can face the 
future confidently, knowing that she 
and her husband and children are as- 
sured of work, of food, of clothing and 
of a place to live; that they have inter- 
esting contacts and opportunities of 
all kinds, in education, in cultural ac- 
tivities, in recreation ; that they are pro- 
tected against the hazards of living 
which frequently loom up in such 
frightening proportions before families 
in non-Socialist countries. She knows, 
too, that as rapidly as new and more 


adequate housing, health and com- 


munity facilities of various kinds are 
available, she and her family will have 
as much right to them, and as much 
opportunity to make use of them, as 
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dium of the Volga German Republic and deputy to the 
Supreme Council of the USSR, with her son Victor. 
Center—Collective farmers of the Chapayev Kolhoz of 
Stalingrad region picnicking on a rest day. 


day in the park of the Central House of the Red Army. 


Right—Rest 


any other members of the community. 


Soviet women know this because 
they are participating, on wholly 


equal terms with men, in the immense 
development both of the material re- 
sources that mean constantly increasing 
community services and of the cultural 
resources which mean greater enjoy- 
ment of living for everyone. No doors 
are closed to Soviet women in the great 
and exciting adventure of building a 
new society. For this they 
are better mothers, better companions 
for their children and husbands. Home 
life is enriched by this integral partici- 
pation in community life, and the 
family becomes a more solid and more 
harmonious unit in the social pattern. 


reason 
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SCIENCE UNDER SOCIALISM 


By MILDRED BURK 


Every branch of science, pure and applied, is encouraged in 
the planning and construction of the new Soviet society 


N describing the present status of 

Soviet science, and of the Soviet 
scientific worker, it is important to bear 
in mind the dominant role played by 
social planning in the general develop- 
ment of Soviet Russia. In a nation- 
that is based upon 
production for use, it is impossible to 


wide economy 
conceive of a plan for the industrial 
growth of a country that does not in- 
clude every branch of science. This 
point of view, of production for use, 
reveals the profound relationship be- 
tween industry, and man. 
Hitherto, in capitalist countries, the 
laboratory has often been a precinct 
of escape from the mundane haunts of 
industry, a sanctuary for the pursuit 


science, 


of more or less “pure science,” science 
without special regard for social use. 
Hence, one of the chief characteristics 
of Soviet science, as with work in So- 
viet Russia generally, is that its goal 
is decided upon in plans pre-arranged 
to satisfy the needs of the population. 

The program of Soviet development 
to date has called for a great increase 
in scientific research, in order to enable 
industry and agriculture to proceed as 
quickly as possible along a road of or- 
ganized modern economy. Since the 
revolution the number of scientific in- 
stitutions and personnel has increased 
about ten-fold. At the time of the 
Fifteenth International Physiological 
Congress in Leningrad and Moscow in 
1935, five hundred of the twelve hun- 
dred delegates were Russian, and one 
hundred and fifty of the five hundred 
papers were given by Soviet scientists. 
It was pointed out to me by one of the 
leading older professors that not more 
than twenty Russian scientists could 
have participated in such a congress 
before the revolution. 

The scientific activities of the Union 
are planned and directed by the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in cooperation with 
the State Planning Commission. Com- 
mittees representing both bodies study 
the economic needs of the country as 
a whole, and from time to time plans 
of research are drawn up and appor- 
tioned to the different institutes. Each 

A related, somewhat more informal and extend- 
ed article, ‘“‘A Scientist in Moscow,”’ by Dean 
Burk, appeared recently in The Scientific Monthly 


for September, 1938, and was reviewed in Soviet 
Russta Topay last month 
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laboratory then maps out a program to 
put its quota of the plan on an oper- 
ating basis, commonly by periods of 
three months. The more routine 
work, such as analysis, office work, etc., 
is often fixed on a daily basis, well in 
advance. In the performance of the 
actual research, the work is carried on 
by individuals or groups without undue 
restriction, subject only to the recom- 
mendations of the various laboratory 
committees representing the scientist 
in his diverse roles of worker, admin- 
istrator, Consumer, or citizen. 

The sense of direction in approach- 
ing his problem, established by this ele- 
ment of planning, is in great part re- 
sponsible for the new attitude that the 
Soviet scientist has developed in regard 
not only to his work but to social re- 
lations outside the laboratory as well. 
He sees—as he works—his job in the 
perspective of the entire industrial and 
technological development of the coun- 
try, whether application of his results 
to industry, agriculture, or medicine is 
to take place today or in ten years’ 
time. To regard his problem as part 
of a quota makes it no less interesting 
to him. In general, he is free, so far 
as his capabilities permit, to choose the 
type of problem he prefers; he proceeds 
with actual investigation, thereafter, in 
about the same manner as in laborato- 
ries of other countries. 

The Soviet scientist’s work, how- 
ever, is not considered exclusively from 
the point of view of practical applica- 
tion in the present era. It is recog- 
nized that many fundamental _re- 
searches cannot, at this stage, begin to 
divulge their employment in the realm 
of human welfare. There are labora- 
tories devoted to work of this nature, 
but their possible relationship to the 
development of the country’s resources 
is never lost sight of, in the Soviet 
Union, even if it may sometimes escape 
notice elsewhere. Thus, as probably 
overstated recently, in a presidential 
address delivered before the section on 
Agriculture, British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, “It is 
curious that in spite of their theories 
of Government and of five-year plans 
for the rapid practical improvement of 
the condition of the people, the Rus- 


sians are champions of pure soil science, 
of the view that our study of soils 
should proceed without reference to 
any use that may be made of such 
knowledge for the service of agricul- 
tural practice, or for the production of 
wealth from the soil.” Undoubtedly, 
in Soviet Russia, the laboratory which 
turns out results of more immediate 
interest and application is necessarily 
the more popular; of special note are 
certain large-scale experiments which 
have been carried on in a manner to 
cause envy among confreres in other 
countries, especially in genetics and the 
sciences relating to agriculture as con- 
ducted by the Lysenko school. 


Laboratory and Working Conditions 


NTIL quite recent years Soviet 
science has labored under a num- 
ber of serious disadvantages, and in 
many of the newer laboratories a rela- 
tively low standard of criticism and 
production has been regarded, both in- 
ternally and abroad, to prevail. This 
has been due, in great part, to the lack 
of well-trained workers. In addition 
there was also a shortage of instructors 
for the teaching of the new and greatly 
enlarged generation of scientific work- 
ers. The consequence was a_ heavy 
burden on the part of the older scien- 
tists, whose responsibilities in many in- 
stances still include the direction of 
several institutions or laboratories, 
sometimes in different cities. As the 
new workers have been turned out, 
however, the average output shows 
signs of emulating that of the more 
established laboratories wherein the 
highest standards obtain. Formerly, 
too, there was a lack of the more com- 
plicated equipment, which had to be 
imported at almost prohibitive cost. 
With the growth of the light indus- 
tries this state of affairs has greatly 
improved. Exchange of all important 
journals with other countries and the 
consequent close touch with the most 
recent scientific developments all over 
the world, and increased personal in- 
terchange of ideas with workers on the 
same problems elsewhere, are correcting 
the main disadvantages of the former 
isolation. 
Various problems are worked out and 
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recommendations made at joint meet- 
ings of political, social, and scientific 
committees. Many of these meetings 
are of a quite informal nature, at which 
large quantities of tea, cookies, candies, 
and apples are consumed. All kinds of 
laboratory problems are brought to the 
attention and consideration of the 
group, and both outspoken criticism 
and due praise are extended to indi- 
vidual workers. Important decisions 
are usually made by a body of three, 
known as the “Triangle,” consisting of 
a leading representative of the Party, 
of the administration, and of the trade 
union. These decisions are subject, 
however, to appeal to higher authority. 
Such representation in matters concern- 
ing his everyday work insures the 
worker a maximum of unbiased judg- 
ment, not only in matters involving 
general problems of the laboratory, 
but also cases of individual grievances, 
such as inadequate remuneration or po- 
sition. “The worker is given unpreju- 
diced opportunity to discuss his matter 
with members of one or another arm 
of the control, and it may well be that 
they will, in fact, convince him of a 
serious weakness in his position, in 
which event he will surrender it usual- 
ly more readily than if a single indi- 
vidual were to have decided against 
him. 

The salaries of Soviet scientists 
range from about two hundred and 
fifty rubles a month for the very low- 
est in rank, to about two thousand ru- 
bles a month for directors of institutes 
and academicians. “The average for a 
worker of some experience is perhaps 
eight hundred to one thousand rubles 
a month, which provides very adequate 
living quarters, good food and clothes, 
and household help if necessary. Many 
of the academicians and _ laboratory 
heads are provided with a car and 
chauffeur in addition to their salary, 
when their presence is required at 
several institutions. 

The Soviet scientist has one to two 
months’ vacation with pay each year, 
though he may not always avail him- 
self of the entire time. He can go to 
a scientists’ vacation home in the Cri- 
mea, if he wishes, or even farther 
afield. A woman scientist of my ac- 
quaintance spent last year’s vacation in 
Asiatic Russia, hiking in the Pamir 
mountains. The USSR resembles the 
United States in its wide variety of va- 
cationing attractions, and the Soviet 
worker, with a two months’ carte 
blanche in his pocket, may choose the 
sea and the mountains to the south 
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and east, or the lakes and the forests 
to the north. 


Security 


N capitalist countries people have a 

tendency to turn away from science 
in times of depression, because they 
think that it is science that has taken 
their jobs away from them. Owners of 
factories and machines, during such 
periods, often decide to give science a 
holiday, and they lay off large numbers 
of research workers. Science becomes 
somewhat unpopular, and the scientific 
worker himself gets decidedly worried 
and not a little perplexed. He won- 
ders how much longer his work will 
be needed, and not infrequently be- 
gins to wonder whether the doing of 
it is worth while. 

In Soviet Russia, on the other hand, 
production and consumption are bal- 
anced; buying power is, in practice, 
geared to production, and as produc- 
tion increases, wages increase accord- 
ingly. Naturally the people want pro- 
duction to be raised, so that more of 
their desires may be met. The more 
production is increased by science and 
machinery, the more they gain; they 
consume more goods. The whole con- 
suming power is raised by the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery. 
Under such a system, science does not 
cast out the worker so that his con- 
suming power is reduced to a bare 
minimum. Therefore, the scientist 
does not suffer from unpopularity, nor 
is he a victim of misunderstanding. He 
is considered by all to be a very im- 
portant agent in increasing production 
and consumption, and has the respect 
and admiration of the whole populace. 

Scientists elsewhere, with a few no- 
table exceptions, are well known for 
their detachment from organized social 
activity outside the laboratory. The 
“absent-minded scientist” is no idle, 
however well-worn, phrase. A large 
proportion of non-Soviet scientists are 
scornful of any form of organization 
for the protection of their most ele- 
mentary economic or civil interests. In 
times of crises their feeling of insecu- 
rity is very great, because they feel 
very much alone in their fight against 
unemployment and pay-cuts. 

The Soviet scientist participates to 
the same extent as other workers in 
the political and social activities of 
workshop, community, and country. He 
takes his place on committees which 
decide the policy of the institution in 
which he works. As a trade union 

(Continued on page 59) 


From top to bottom:—1) A leading bio- 
chemist: “We look back upon the unbeliev- 
able hardships of 1921-23 with pleasure 
now we see what has come out of them.” 
2) An “udarnik” at analysis. 3) Discussing 
an experiment with Academician Bach. 4) 
Chemical Institute, Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow 
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CULTURE FOR ALL 


All that an organized society can do to prepare people for cul- 
ture and to stimulate a desire for it is being done in the USSR 


ECENTLY a tabulation of stu- 

dents attending higher institutions 
of learning showed that in the Soviet 
Union they exceeded in number the 
students in the same category in the 
greater part of Western Europe. In 
an area formerly noted for mass illit- 
eracy, education has become a com- 
pleter mass attainment than in any 
other country in the world. 

But it is not only the education but, 
to coin a crude word, the culturization 
of the masses that the Soviet Union has 
embarked upon. Everybody in the So- 
viet Union is to be brought to the cul- 
tural level that in capitalist society is 
limited to a restricted social stratum. 
Nothing like it has been attempted— 
one may even say aspired to—in the 
world before. 

In capitalist countries the industrial 
revolution delivered the masses over to 
the most brutal exploitation. As may 
still be seen in Japan and other coun- 
tries in the Far East where the process 
is being repeated, exploitation reached 
such a depth that four-year-old children 
were locked up in sty-like factories 
where they ate, slept—and too often 
died beside the machines. This polit- 
ically and economically defenseless new 
industrial proletariat was mostly drawn 
from the countryside from which they 
had been driven by enclosure acts. The 
migration to the cities cut them off 
from their own folk culture and thus 
left them spiritually defenseless as well. 

After more or less struggle, primary 
school education for the masses was 
won in capitalist democracies—but with 
qualifications. The blessing was with- 
held from oppressed groups like the 
American Negroes and colonial popu- 
lations. Little more was done on any 
broad socially planned basis to meet the 
many other cultural needs of the 
masses. The provision of cultural 
goods and services were allowed to be- 
come a competitive free-for-all, the vic- 
tors being cultural apemen like the 
Hearsts and the MacFaddens. 

For a better educated and leisured 
minority a higher culture was available, 
and this circumstantial cultural differ- 
ence was preached as a permanent mark 
of class difference. I recall how pro- 
fessors, in classes where I studied, 
droned out the conventional lies that 
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Yacob Fliere, winner of third place 
in the International piano contest at 
Brussels last spring 


culture was a leisure class product, and 
had flourished only when under the pat- 
ronage of the powerful and the rich, 
leaving the implication that the mil- 
lionaire Maecenas had been more valu- 
able to classic culture than Virgil, 
whom he had patronized. They offered 
no explanations for the fact that folk 
arts have always served as the subsoil 
for the most sophisticated fine arts, so 
that today you can hear tom toms in 
Stravinsky and see Congo masks in the 
sculpture of Epstein, and old colonial 
craft forms in the paintings of Sheeler ; 
that many of the world’s greatest artists 
have come from the masses; and that 
recognition of geniuses accessible to 
both upper classes and lower classes 
came first from the masses as in the 
cases of figures like Charlie Chaplin, 
Ring Lardner, Walt Disney. 

In the Soviet Union we have indus- 
trialization proceeding at a vastly ac- 
celerated tempo and even transforming 
agriculture. With it has come, as in 
other countries, a huge transfer of pop- 
ulation from country to city and a dis- 
location of traditional cultures resulting 
both from this shift in population and 
the social changes brought about by 
machine production. 

The former farm boys who are now 
factory hands in the big Soviet indus- 
trial cities have not been left, however, 
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to saloons, brothels and Hearsts, when 
they seek recreation. Nor is the coun- 
tryside left to starve culturally. 

All that an organized society can 
do, formally and informally, to prepare 
people for culture and to stimulate a 
desire for it, is being done in the 
world’s first socialist society. Work it- 
self is made a cultural experience, at 
the same time that it is made a road to 
the riches of culture. Such a hunger 
for and delight in culture has perhaps 
never been known in the world before. 

Every human society has certain in- 
direct social compulsions. “Keeping up 
with the Joneses” is a recognized Amer- 
ican one. A collective consciousness is 
one of the Soviet compulsions and is so 
strong that even children show it on 
the playground; and team play is far 
simpler to organize in the Soviet Union 
than in other countries. Being cul- 
tured is an equally powerful social com- 
pulsion. Unlike ‘keeping up with the 
Joneses,” however, being cultured is 
within the reach of everybody. Social- 
ist society is organized to assist in its 
fulfillment at every step. In the fac- 
tory one of the chief functions of the 
trade union committee is cultural work; 
so also with the house committee in 
the apartment house; so also with the 
leading committees in every organized 
group in which a Soviet citizen may 
find himself. 

In the Soviet concept culture is not 
a separate discipline adding graces to 
life, but an integral part of life. Love 
of music, painting, books does not ex- 
empt one from sensitively considerate 
social behavior; a genius is not privi- 
leged to be a boor. Nor do intellectual 
interests presuppose indifference to the 
stadium and the ballroom. There is 
no division in the Soviet Union into 
lowbrows and highbrows. ‘The ideal 
cultured man in the Soviet Union is 
to be a rounded personality. This 
ideal of culture is an instrument in cre- 
ating a new human type, confident, in- 
dependent, and resourceful. It can be 
well understood then why, in a quar- 
rel between Soviet citizens, the insult- 
ing word you are likely to hear is 
nyekulturny (uncultured). 

Virtually every Soviet citizen parti- 
cipates in some cultural activity. Those 
who have a musical bent play in the 
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factory orchestras or sing in the factory 
choirs; the athletic join the track or 
swimming squads or the soccer teams; 
those with a dramatic bent perform in 
the amateur factory troupes; those with 
literary or artistic gifts have a field for 
their talents in the factory wall news- 
papers or the printed papers that some 
factories get out. From them many of 
the leading Soviet actors, writers, paint- 
ers, dancers, musicians—and scientists 
and technicians too—are recruited. For 
the factory has some of the elements of 
a school and is so organized as to 
provide opportunities for the gifted to 
reveal their gifts. 

These features are to be found ev- 
erywhere. ‘The collective farm pro- 
vides the same atmosphere and the 
same facilities. In the larger parks 
there are impressive provisions for 
culture—theaters, orchestras, art ex- 
hibitions, open air reading rooms, work- 
rooms where modeling clay, drawing 
pencils, crayons, paints, and paper, and 
cloth, wax and dyes for batiking, and 
apparatus and equipment for wood- 
working, machine model constructions 
and simple physics and chemistry exper- 
iment, are provided. 


Lower left:—A group of workers attending an art course 
organized by the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Right—Young people of many nationalities at- 
tending the Moscow University of Dramatic Art. 


Unions. 


All this may not produce a nation of 
geniuses, but it enlarges and enriches 
the social soil from which they grow. 
At the same time, it has brought into 
being an unprecedentedly responsive 
mass audience. It is difficult to give a 
sense of its eagerness and interest. Ev- 
erybody studies even without the spur 
of special talents. Classes in history, 
literature, political economy, science 
and languages are crowded. The last 
is sO widespread that libraries of for- 
eign books are maintained in most 
large factories and in the bigger cen- 
ters comprehensive lecture courses are 
organized, conducted, wherever possi- 
ble, by visiting foreign intellectuals. Al- 
most every large magazine reviews and 
translates outstanding foreign litera- 
ture while one large magazine, with 
reading matter three times as ample 
as the average American monthly mag- 
azine, is devoted to foreign literature 
exclusively. The number of books 
translated from foreign languages is 
greater than in any other country and 
their sales are frequently larger than 
in their own countries. 

In the process of making every citi- 
zen of the Soviet Union a cultured per- 


In the 


son there are lags and handicaps to 
overcome. Alongside of the univer- 
sity student there is the former illiter- 
ate peasant, who now wishes and is 
urged to lead a cultured life. A fac- 
tory worker in Moscow proudly showed 
me the first letter written to him by 
his sixty-year-old mother back in the 
village ; another old woman who served 
lunches in an editorial office and who 
had only recently learned how to read 
and write, took a course in geography, 
to learn something about foreign lands. 
Thus millions of handicapped people 
express their will to take possession of 
the vast legacy of world culture of 
which the Soviet masses regard them- 
selves as the legitimate heirs. 

Many methods to hasten and inten- 
sify the process are used. Among those 
that are likely to take the notice of 
foreigners first are the celebrations of 
significant cultural anniversaries. The 
Pushkin centennial of 1937, for exam- 
ple, made a knowledge of the life and 
work of the great poet, Pushkin, a 
part of the cultural possessions of ev- 
ery Soviet citizen. Later there was 
the almost equally broad celebration of 
the 750th anniversary of Shota Rusta- 


center is Wayland Rudd, an American who is studying 
to become a theatrical director. 
the daily life of the people—the “Revolution Square” 
station of the Moscow Metro, adorned with sculpture. 
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veli, the classic poet of Georgia. There 
were impressive celebrations of Darwin 


and Beethoven anniversaries. Almost 
every day’s newspaper honors another 
great cultural occasion. In addition 
to its other cultural functions the read- 
ing of the Soviet press thus provides a 
running, dramatized history of civili- 
zation. 

To the Western reader of cultural 
magazines who comes of a small but 
well informed social group, such a 
profusion of what would often be to 
him elementary information might 
seem an intrusion. Still more ‘out of 
place’ would such a reader regard the 
almost invariable explanatory article 
which accompanies an important con- 
tribution in a magazine. He might 
resent “directions,” but the average 
Soviet reader welcomes this help and 
looks upon it as normal editorial pro- 
cedure. 

As a result there is in the Soviet 
Union a new type of artist conscious- 
ness, built upon social participation, 
economic security and on unpreceden- 
ted audience receptivity. 

Outside the Soviet Union the artist 
remains a person driven in upon him- 
self and feeling artistically responsible 
only to himself. Even as late as three 
years ago, in spite of the great devel- 
opment of left writing, the question, 
“Whom do you write for?” addressed 
to a group of writers, drew the reply 
from many, “I write for myself.” 

Such a reply would be unthinkable 
in the Soviet Union. That he and 
his work are inseparable from society 
is ingrained in the consciousness of the 
artist—and the scientist, and every pro- 
ducer of culture. He is unaware of any 
social difference between him and any 
other worker who achieves distinction 
in Soviet society. Economically he is 
as secure. He is honored along with 
Stakhanovites and political leaders with 
government orders and coveted elec- 
tions to the Supreme Soviets. The very 
nature of his distinction in Soviet so- 
ciety emphasizes his social usefulness. 
He is regarded not as an aloof genius 
but, in Stalin’s words, as “the engi- 
neer of the human soul.” 

His life, like the lives of other So- 
viet workers, is organized for social 
participation and collective action. He 
belongs to his trade union, through 
which he has a share in important ac- 
tivities and in the ownership of im- 
mense material resources—club rooms, 
libraries, publishing houses, bookshops, 
sanatoria, and so on. He keeps in touch 
with his fellow writers, and helps 
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younger writers, such help being re- 
garded as among the most important of 
his social duties. He keeps in touch 
as well with his readers appearing at 
factories and in literature classrooms 
to give readings from his works or to 
answer questions about them and gen- 
eral questions about literature. In 
every important public event he takes 
his part. Thus during the recent elec- 
tions to the Supreme Soviets those vir- 
tual outcasts of capitalist society, poets, 
appeared in movie theaters as cam- 
paign orators. ‘They spoke in verses 
written for the occasion and what is 
more were given absorbed attention. 
As a matter of fact, “concerts” of poet- 
ry readings are frequent and popular, 
drawing overflow audiences in large 
auditoriums. Several poets were elec- 
ted deputies to the Supreme Soviet. 
There are no garret poets in the So- 
viet Union. 

This new artist consciousness, how- 
ever, faces new problems. Once when I 
congratulated a Soviet poet on the ad- 
vantages he enjoyed in the Soviet 
Union, comparing the fringe existence 
of the poet outside the Soviet Union 
with his socially secure and responsible 
existence and prestige as ‘‘the engineer 
of the human soul,” he replied, a little 
ruefully, “Yes, but there are no hand- 
books on the engineering of the human 
soul.” It is true there are no handbooks 
as yet, written or unwritten. There is 
no tradition or accumulated social expe- 
rience for such a use of the artist as 
Soviet society makes. The culture pro- 
ducer in the Soviet Union must learn 
while doing and inevitably in any trial- 
and-error procedure there is a consid- 
erable proportion of error, an evidence 
of which is to be seen in the great 
turnover of art “tendencies.” The 
new social consciousness of the artist, 
intensified by the isolation of the first 
socialist society in a capitalist world, 
leads to a selfconsciousness and taut- 
ness which sometimes gets into the art- 
ist’s work. But out of it is developing 
an experience of fundamental impor- 
tance to future world culture. In oth- 
er countries the problem of bringing 
culture to the whole people will be 
faced; and then the techniques now 
being developed in the Soviet Union 
will be available to the world. 

In the past an industrial transfor- 
mation of society led to a disruption of 
old village culture and the disappear- 
ance of some of its forms. What has 
been its fate in the Soviet Union? It 
is well to bear in mind that folk cul- 
ture does not consist exclusively of gay 


music, dancing, costume, and _story- 
telling around a warm stove on winter 
nights. In Green Worlds, Maurice 
Hindus, who grew up in a pre-revolu- 
tionary Russian village, describes the 
imaginative world of the peasant. It 
was a world of fear haunted by “the 
evil one.” This fear complex contribu- 
ted to the dreariness and fatalism of 
peasant life at the same time that it 
contributed poignancy to folk lore and 
song. 

The collective farm has changed 
this. The confident and enterprising 
collective farmer has the same desires 
as his comrades, many of them recruited 
from his own villages, in the mines and 
the factories. He has not been left out 
of the plan to make the whole people 
a cultured people; nor would he have 
stayed out. Conspicuous features of the 
collective farm are not only the tractors 
and the clean airy barns and sties but 
the schools and the clubs where there 
are two types of auditoriums, one with 
a stage where local entertainment can 
be given; the other a large hall with 
desks equipped with earphones where 
people can study by radio. The diver- 
sity of subjects studied this way is 
amazing. Thus is the university 
brought to the collective farm. In ad- 
dition other features of metropolitan 
culture are brought there, and more 
directly than by radio. Metropolitan 
theater companies and musical organi- 
zations perform in the fields during har- 
vest nights. But more important than 
these is the local culture. As in the fac- 
tories so on the collective farms there 
is an immense and spontaneous cultural 
activity—orchestras, choirs, wall news- 
papers, amateur theatricals, and so on. 

Needless to say the Soviet country- 
side no longer has any visitation of “the 
evil one.” Have the more valuable fea- 
tures of the old folk culture vanished 
as completely with him? ‘Time will 
show how much of the old-folk arts 
can survive the transformation of the 
society in which they developed and 
how they are transformed in a new 
society where, the whole people having 
equal cultural opportunities, the dis- 
tinction between fine arts and folk may 
disappear and all culture will be a folk 
culture. 

What one can say now is that the 
greatest care is taken to preserve and 
transmit folk culture. The recording 
of folk music and folk lore has be- 
come an important profession; exhibi- 
tions of folk arts and performances of 
folk music and dance are features of 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Drawing by Arthur Hoffman 


“T*HERE’S a great deal to talk 

about, these days, my dears. First 
of all I want to touch upon the prob- 
lem of seas. 

My son, Vassily, worked as an 
agronomist in the Crimea. About four 
years ago I received a letter from him 
—he sent warm greetings and saluta- 
tions to his father, his mother, his sister 
and all the neighbor collective farmers 
and, incidentally, invited me to pay him 
a visit. 

At first, I must admit that I was 
very hesitant about taking the trip. 
How, I thought, is it possible to leave 
the farm without masculine super- 
vision? But my wife and daughter 
persuaded me. Of course, they said, 
a man such as myself has a great deal 
to contribute to the household. But 
on the collectives, women too are not 
back numbers. And my daughter 
Katya added: “We promise, daddy, to 
hold the banner high.” And 
went. 

I arrived on the Crimean peninsula, 
looked around and I must admit, my 
dears, that I found the place very much 
to my liking. First of all, there one 
can go about all the year around with- 
out heavy boots. And secondly, there 
is the Black Sea right under one’s 
window. 

It’s really amazing what a large 
percentage of water has accumulated 
in that one place. My son’s lodgings 
were directly on the shore. You get 
i up early in the morning, open your 
. window and admire the view to your 
heart’s content. You observe how one 
wave breaks upon another, how the 
seagulls dart by with arrow-like swift- 
ness and how in the distance a white 
sail gleams. 

I observed these phenomena of 
Nature and recalled my home town, 
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QOsinki, and our placid stream, Bezi- 
myanka, along which the chickens strut. 
...And I think that we have too few 
seas and oceans. Now if it were in 
my power, for the sake of adding 
beauty to human life, I should donate 
at the very least one sea to each region. 

So I stayed on with my son for 
about four years. Then Vassily re- 
ceived an offer to work in a different 
region. Well, I thought, old man, it’s 
high time you went home anyway. 
Farewell, Black Sea—Ivan ‘Timofie- 
vich, return to your placid little stream 
—Bezimyanka. 

I arrive at Osinki late at night. It 
is pitch black and in addition it is 
raining bucketsfull. I can barely find 
my cottage. My wife and daughter, 
of course, are very happy to see me— 
after all, now there would be a man 
in the house again,—that is no trivial 
matter. Because of the lateness of the 
hour we do not converse much. We 
eat our supper and go to bed. 

And now, my dears, I go to sleep 
and dream of the Black Sea. I dream 
of the waves, the seagulls and other 
marine inventory. Then it seems as 
if I can see a large ship on the water. 
And suddenly the boat whistle shrills 
—and how it shrills! 

I awake—jump up and from force 
of habit run to the window. Never 
in my life have I been so terrified! 
Either I have gone mad, I think, or 
I am still having a most marvelous 
dream. 

Under my window there is the sea 
and waves and seagulls and a large 
boat: sailing by with its whistles blow- 
ing. Where am I? I dash to the 
other window and see that the whole 
village is in its usual place. There is 
Nikita’s cottage, the same as always, 
except that it has a new addition. 
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There is Kuzma’s barn and his ginger 
But how did 
this sea get under my window? 

And now here comes my daughter 
Katya rushing into the house. She 
gives me one look and bursts out 
laughing. 

“What have you been up to here 
without me?” 

“Excuse us, daddy,” she says. “But, 
you see, while you were away they 
finished the Moscow-Volga Canal. 
Maybe you have heard about it—and 
while they were making the canal they 
also made a sea for us here and now 
we are living, as in the fairy tales, on 
the shores of the blue Moscow Sea. 
You'll see a lot of other new things 
too. But now I’ve got no time to stop 
and talk; I must rush to the village 
Soviet. Our entire village is there 
now. And you’ve overslept, daddy. 
Today we are nominating a candidate 
for the Supreme Soviet.” 

“So. And who’s your candidate?” 

“The name is Kravchuk,” she an- 
swered and dashed away. 

Kravchuk....But which Kravchuk ? 
In these parts 90 per cent of the peo- 
ple bear the name Kravchuk. Once 
there was even such a coincidence: 
one Kravchuk was being sued for some- 
thing or other—the judge was called 
Kravchuk, also the people’s assessor 
was Kravchuk and all four witnesses 
were Kravchuks. 

It’s about three kilometers to the 
village Soviet and as I walk I keep 
wondering, now which Kravchuk can 
it be? What kind of hero has appeared 
in our region? Perhaps it is the son 


cow is swishing her tail. 


of that Ignata Kravchuka who is an 
aviator? 

I arrive at the village Soviet and 
there the meeting is already in full 


(Continued on page 60) 




































































LAND OF HEALTHY CHILDHOOD 


By WILLIAM SCHMIDT, M. D. 


In illness, every Soviet child is equally entitled to the best care 
possible, in health to the benefits of a program to keep them well 


INCE I returned from the Soviet 
Union I have been asked many 
times my “impression” of medicine, and 
especially child health methods, in one 
or two sentences. Of course it can’t 
be done. The Soviet Union is a big 
country, and although there is central 
coordination of health work, there is 
nothing like standardization. Accord- 
ing to local conditions, local needs, 
and indeed, Jocal abilities, the health 
work varies. But so far as I could 
judge, after five weeks of travel, the 
fundamental ideas are the same every- 
where, and one sees no basic differ- 
ences between Moscow and Tbilisi 
(Tiflis), or between town and country. 
Socialized medicine, as practiced in 
the Soviet Union, appears to depend 
upon universal free health services, with 
emphasis on prevention of disease, on 
the basis of a coordinated, planned pro- 
gram for the protection of health. 
These fundamental concepts are re- 
flected in the attitude and _ relation- 
ship of doctor to patient. It is this 
relationship, in various manifestations, 
that is the most striking characteristic 
of Soviet medicine to me. 

In the Children’s Hospital in Tbilisi 
I was interested to find that the moth- 
ers of many of the patients were stay- 
ing in the hospital with their children. 
Not critically ill patients, just ordi- 
narily sick children. The mothers 
were made as comfortable as possible; 
a check room attendant took care of 
their coats, a small dining-room was 
provided for their meals. 

Now in the light of my experience, 
this was quite unusual. It is generally 
considered best that a mother should 
not remain in the hospital with a sick 
child. Of course mothers of private 
patients are usually permitted to re- 
main in the hospital without question, 
for a fixed additional charge. On the 
other hand, mothers of free or part- 
pay sick children are refused permis- 
sion to stay with their children, equally 
without question. I mentioned this to 
the director of the hospital and asked 
him to explain his attitude. 
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‘‘In the first place,” he told me, “we 
have no division into private and char- 
ity patients. All of our patients are 
freely entitled as a matter of their 
right, to the best kind of care that we 
can give.” 

“Do you find it helpful to have the 
mothers staying in the hospital with 
their children?” 

“We do in the case of nursing moth- 
ers. A mother of an infant who is on 
the breast is made comfortable here in 
the hospital and continues to nurse her 
baby while he is getting well. But 
with the older children the mothers are 
of no great assistance to us.” 

“Why do you let them stay then?” 

“Because they learn in this way that 
their babies are being well cared for. 
They stay a few days, and see for them- 
selves the way nurses and doctors take 
care of the children. Then they under- 
stand better what we are doing, and 
they lose their apprehension and any 
fear of the hospital.” 

The idea that in time of illness every 
child was equally entitled to the best 
care possible, had brought as a corol- 
lary the recognition of every mother’s 
right to consideration for her feelings, 
her peace of mind. Simple expediency 
could not govern the rules of the hos- 
pital. Not only the welfare of the 
patient, but the reassurance of his par- 
ents were fundamental considerations. 

Visits to two of the children’s camps, 
the Artek, near Yalta, and the Ukrain- 
ian Artek, near Odessa, served as exam- 
ples of health protection for children. 
These camps are for essentially well 
children, although occasionally children 
requiring special rest, diet or other spe- 
cial care are sent to them. Children 
who are chronically ill, or in need of 
convalescent care, are sent to appro- 
priate chronic or convalescent hospitals. 
Thus the camps are in the broadest 
sense health protection centers: they 
protect the health of well children. 

When I heard that in 1936 approxi- 
mately four million children went to 
camp, I anticipated huge, perhaps bar- 
rack-like institutions. Artek is indeed 


very large, covering eight square kilo- 
meters, with 950 beds. But there is 
nothing barrack-like about it. None 
of the bedrooms contains more than ten 
or twelve beds. No table in the dining 
room seats more than four. On the 
playing fields and the beach, groups of 
twenty-five to thirty children take part 
in games and sports. The average stay 
here is forty-five days in the summer, 
two months in the winter. At the 
Ukrainian Artek, also an all-year round 
camp, the stay is usually one month, but 
may be extended to two or longer. 

A physical examination is required 
before a child is sent to camp, and an- 
other is given shortly after admission 
to the camp itself. Camp direction is 
in the hands of health, education and 
recreation experts. The permanent 
medical staff exercises continuing super- 
vision over the activities of all the chil- 
dren. In this way the camp stay is not 
narrowly considered a “chance to get 
away from the city,” but as a positive 
contribution to the promotion of health. 
Thus one child will be given an extra 
rest schedule, the next more intensive 
physical exercise, and so on, each ac- 
cording to his individual needs. 

I was not aware of any “mental hy- 
giene”’ at these camps, as we know it 
here. That is to say, the selection of 
children showing evidence of emotional 
disturbance for diagnostic and thera- 
peutic work by psychiatric social work- 
ers, and psychiatrists. This is, perhaps, 
a weakness. But on a mass scale, men- 
tal hygiene, broadly conceived, is im- 
plicit in the healthy attitude of 
even-tempered, considerate, apparently 
well-balanced recreational directors. It 
is furthered by the camp program, 
which provides abundant opportunity 
for individual activities (even including 
individual coaching for children spe- 
cially gifted in the arts), together with 
game sports and similar group activities. 

Evidence of the effect of this sort of 
“mental hygiene,” which seems to per- 
meate the total environment of the 
child, is to be seen in the children 
themselves. 
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very conspicuous cooperative give and 
take, whether in supervised games or or- 
dinary play. The evident confidence in 
the relationship between children and 
adults is also very striking, and one gains 
a very strong impression that behavior 
problems must be quite infrequent. 

When a child returns home after his 
month or six weeks at camp, he takes 
with him a small booklet, containing his 
health record, to be turned over to his 
own doctor at home, in connection with 
his further supervision. 

When I say “further supervision” I 
mean specifically continuing medical care, 
based upon the periodic health examina- 
tion in addition to prompt treatment for 
any illnesses that may develop. I was 
told that it is the goal of Soviet medicine, 
to provide periodic health examinations 
for the whole population, but that this 
cannot be realized at present. It already 
has been realized, however, for the 
children. 

Before a child is born it begins to re- 
ceive the periodic medical supervision of 
pre-natal examinations. At the Mother 
and Child Health Centers, not merely 
medical facilities for the pregnant mother 
are provided, but instruction and advice 
to prepare her for caring for her child. 

The infant, the pre-school, and school 
child all receive complete periodic health 
examinations as a matter of course. But 
the medical services are not simply pro- 
vided as such. In each health center that 
I visited the idea seemed to be to secure 
the active participation and cooperation 
of the children and their parents. How 
were they trying to do this? 

First of all by making the centers 
cheerful and attractive places in them- 
selves. Crowding is avoided by an ap- 
pointment system, and in none of the 
clinics we visited were there more than 
a half dozen children waiting to be seen 
at one time. During the waiting period 
the mother has a comfortable chair 
and has newspapers and magazines to 
occupy her. One clinic had on its staff 
a story-teller to entertain the children 
during the time that they were waiting. 
Many provide games and play space. In 
one an educational moving picture was 
being shown in a small alcove. It is 
usual to find the children running about 
very happily, quite at home, greeting a 
doctor or nurse. It is quite unusual to 
find one tearfully awaiting his turn. 

It is this attention given to the psy- 
chological] set of the child (and his moth- 
er) when they come to the clinic that is 
one of the most important factors in 
putting across a program of periodic 
examination of children, and in achieving 
a high degree of attendance and coopera- 
tion. 

It goes without saying that “follow-up” 
is extensively employed. Infants, for 
example, are regularly seen at home, in 
addition to their clinic visits. More- 
over, when clinic appointments are missed, 
nurses make a home call to discover the 
reason for the lapse. 

Perhaps most significant of all is the 
apparent universality of health services 
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In their play with each other there is a for children. 








It is true, of course, that 
in the rural areas one does not find elab- 
orate polyclinics and special children’s 
hospitals. Nevertheless, medical aid, and 
more important, health education and 
health protection, are available for the 
rural mother as they are for the mother 
in the large cities. 

On the State Farm “Giant” for exam- 
ple, with a population of about 8000 
people, there was an efficient sixty bed 
hospital with fifteen maternity beds and 
bassinets. Two doctors, eleven nurses 
and five midwives formed the staff, and 
beside this, a polyclinic with a staff of 
five doctors provided the out-patient ser- 
vices. An attractive créche for the in- 
fants and toddlers and a kindergarten 
play their part educationally, for recrea- 
tion and in health protection. 

A small farm of 700 people near 
Kharkov was provided with one doctor, 
one dentist, one midwife and two nurses. 
Here the delivery room, and nursery was 
very simple, but scrupulously clean, and 
provided with everything necessary for 
ordinary obstetric and child care. The 
staff have direct access to specialists in 
the neighboring city when emergencies or 
unusual conditions arise. 

The farm children and farm mothers 
are conspicuously happy and carefree. 
Outdoor basket-ball and _ volley-ball 
courts, and the community hall with its 
library and sometimes an indoor gymna- 
sium, provide plenty of recreation. The 
children may take up model aeroplane 
building, and on one farm there are 


four gliders for the older children who 
want to learn to fly. 

Undoubtedly all of this contributes to 
the mother’s happiness, along with her 
knowledge of security from financial 
worry and crop failure. But I’m sure 
that the feeling of security against the 
hazards of accident and ill health is of 
great importance. The fact that medical 
assistance is near at hand if sickness 
should come must remove one of the 
worst psychological hazards of the old 
farm life. The mother knows that the 
health of the children on the farm is as 
carefully guarded as in the city. 

The actual medical procedures used 
seem to differ very little from those cus- 
tomarily employed in this country. The 
medical history and physical examination 
cover the same ground. Isolation tech- 
nic in infant health centers, and in the 
children’s hospitals is about the same as 
ours. ‘Treatment appears to follow the 
same general lines. 

There is, however, much more em- 
phasis—with regard to “treatment”—on 
the use of the chronic disease hospital, and 
the convalescent hospital. It is felt that 
not only children with well established 
illness should have the advantage of such 
places, but particularly those children who 
show only slight deviations from good 
health. The healthy regimen, and con- 
stant medical supervision of each child 
possible in these hospitals makes it likely 
that they may be restored to full health 
in a relatively short time. 

(Concluded on page 62) 


A textile worker’s child at summer camp 
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Question: Has the Soviet Union its 
own Merchant Marine or is it dependent 
upon foreign bottoms? W.C., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Answer: Beginning with the last year 
of the first five-year plan and through 
the second five-year plan the Soviet 
Union has built up a powerful Merchant 
Marine of its own, so that the Soviet 
Union in 1937 chartered only around 30 
per cent of the foreign tonnage as com- 
pared with 1931. 

The Soviet. Merchant Marine trans- 
ported during the four years of the sec- 
ond five-year plan, 17.1 million tons, 
which represents 153 per cent increase 
over the total freight carried in Soviet 
vessels during the first five-year plan. 

A Merchant Marine fleet for the 
Soviet Union is of utmost importance, 
since 95 per cent of its foreign trade 
both in export and import is overseas. 
The Soviet Union is fast reaching a posi- 
tion of complete reliance upon its own 
Merchant Marine for her trading pur- 
poses. 


Question: | have heard so much about 
the destruction of cattle in the Soviet 
Union that I would like to know whether 
stock raising has improved and to what 
extent? P.Z., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

Answer: Since 1934, which marked the 
upturn from the lowest point of the 
amount of livestock in the Soviet Union, 
which had been reduced by destruction 
and spread of epidemics by saboteurs, the 
Soviet Union has been making great 
strides in developing stock farming and 
each successive year productive livestock 
has continued to increase at a greater 
rate. In fact the Soviet rate of growth 
in livestock has surpassed the growth in 
other countries. 

‘In the four years between 1934 and 
the end of 1937 large horned cattle in- 
creased by 52 per cent, sheep and goats 
by 82 per cent, pigs by 123 per cent. The 
total number of collective stock farms 
has grown to 374,600. The cattle census 
of January 1, 1938, showed that during 
the year of 1937 alone large horned cat- 
tle in the USSR increased from 47.5 mil- 
lion head to 50.9 million head; cows 
increased from 20.9 million to 22.7 mil- 
lion; sheep and goats from 53.8 million 
to 66.6 million; and the total number of 
pigs increased from 20 million to 25.7 
million, increases of 7.2 per cent, 8.3 per 
cent, 23.8 per cent, 28.5 per cent re- 
spectively. The absolute growth of all 
kinds of productive animals was three 
times greater in 1937 than in 1936, and 


the 1938 addition is expected to outstrip 
that of 1937. 
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These few figures show that the Soviet 
Union is well on the way toward achiev- 
ing the same successes in cattle hus- 
bandry as it has achieved in solving the 
grain problem. In formulating the plans 
for further development of livestock 
farms and stock in the possession of the 
collective farms, the Soviets have pointed 
out that the tremendous gains in the food 
supply and the standard of living already 
achieved for the people were in great 
part due to these successes, but that fur- 
ther growth is necessary to keep step 
with consumer demand. 


Question: Are there Jewish theaters 
in the Seviet Union? G.C., Erie, Pa. 

Answer: Yes, there are eleven per- 
manent Jewish theaters in various cities 
of the USSR. Among them are those in 
Odessa, Baku, Kiev, Biro-Bidjan, Mos- 


cow. In addition, there are a few stock 
companies. The Moscow Jewish Art 
Theater recorded an attendance of 


145,000 for the 1937 season. 


Question: Has the Soviet Union de- 
veloped a native technical literature? I 
remember that students and technicians 
had to use mostly foreign technical liter- 
ature in the past. An Old Russian Engi- 
ner, New York City. 

Answer: The following comparative 
figures will show the enormous develop- 
ment of technical and scientific literature 
in the USSR. In 1913 there were printed 
1,283 titles of technical books whereas 
in 1936 the Soviet Union printed 11,242 
such titles, totalling 66,896,000 books. In 
addition there are several hundred tech- 
nical periodicals dealing with all branches 
of technology and science. 

This tremendous growth in technical 
literature, both native and translated, is 
accounted for by the fact that formerly 
only a comparatively small number of 
professionals were interested in technical 
literature, whereas now, in addition to 
the large number of technicians and stu- 
dents, many workers and farmers are 
reading technical and scientific literature. 
It has indeed become a necessity for them 
as in their efforts to master the new 
technique and science of production. 


Question: A rumor has been spread 
that government stores have been closed 
and private stores opened because of 
high prices. W.S., Seattle, Wash. 

Answer: This is a rumor spread by 
anti-Soviet propagandists. There isn’t the 
slightest basis for it. As a matter of 
fact there are no private stores of any 
kind in the Soviet Union any more. 
Trade is absolutely socialized and the 
number of retail outlets as well as the 





Your Questions Answered 
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turn over is constantly increasing. Far 
from closing up stores both the govern- 
ment and the collectives are constantly 
adding new ones. 

The total turnover of retail trade in- 
creased from 47.8 billion rubles in 1932 
to 140 billion in 1938, and the number 
of stores and outlets of all kinds in city, 
town and village have grown eight fold 
since 1924. Prices are not increasing but 
are steadily decreasing. 


Question: Are people being trained for 

the law profession in the USSR and if so 
what is the training? J.F., A Law Stu- 
dent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ Answer: The Soviet juridical system 
and the courts require people trained in 
the law as well as in court procedure, 
and therefore people are trained in these 
professions. There are in the Soviet Union 
eight juridical institutes offering a four- 
year course of training. These institutes 
enroll between 100 and 200 students with 
each entering class. ‘They are located in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Saratov, Kazan, 
Sverdlovsk, Kharkov, Minsk and Tash- 
kent. 

In addition there are a number of law 
schools attached to the Universities in 
Tbilisi (Tiflis), Erivan and Baku, with 
a yearly enrollment of about 60 to 120. 
In the outlying rural areas there are spe- 
cial law schools with a much more 
limited curriculum in about 31 localities. 
These schools have a one year course and 
some have a six-month course. They 
enroll annually about 4,500 students. 
These schools train personnel for local 
courts, for the Commissariat of Justice 
and the like. In addition there are also 
3-month courses for the training of court 
secretaries, state attorney clerks, notary 
clerks, etc. There is at present provision 
for training about 8,000 of such people 
per year. The Juridical Institutes also 
carry on training by correspondence. 
There is a three year law course by 
correspondence. 

There are several research institutes, 
notably the Institute of Public Law of 
the Academy of Science of the USSR, 
and an All-Union Institute of Juridical 
Science, and a Moscow Institute of 
Court Psychiatry. There are state scien. 
tific institutes of penal and_ re-habilita- 
tion policies in Leningrad and Kiev. 
There is an Institute on Expert Evidence 
in Odessa, and an Institute of Crimi- 
nology and Expert Evidence in Minsk. 
These Institutes do research work in the 
field of law, the social sciences and they 
provide the entire system with legal text- 
books. They are also advising in the 


perfecting of the legal codes. 
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GORKY 
AS A 
CHILD 


A Review By 
JAY LEYDA 


CHILDHOOD OF MAxIM 
Gorky, directed by Mark 
Donskoi, produced by 
Soyuzdetfilm, Moscow, 
USSR. Released by Am- 
kino Corporation, New 


York. 


* O life—to life—that there may 
be set free in it all that is good 
and human in our hearts and minds.” 
On these words ends a beautiful 
film—and the child who, as Maxim 
Gorky, was to contribute everything 
to the fight to set free “all that is 
good and human,” walks down the road 
toward that life-long fight. In recall- 
ing the vivid film which goes on in 
your imagination long after “The 
End,” it is difficult to establish whose 
triumph it was—so consumed every 
member of the film-making group 
seems to have been with the honor and 
pleasure of extending the happy phi- 
losophy of Gorky to the screen. 

As in the film made of his novel, 
Mother, The Childhood of Maxim 
Gorky has given itself an ideal far 
beyond that of illustrating a classic 
text. A translation into images of the 
words alone was not enough. These 
film-makers have gone beneath the 
words, searching for their fully shaded 
character and their result bears the 
same relation to an “interpretation” 
that a page of text read aloud by its 
genius author bears to the bare printed 
page. Drawing upon My Childhood 
and other recorded memories of his 
boyhood, the scenarist and director have 
created not merely a prophetic frag- 
ment of biography, but have recreated 
a too-quickly forgotten society of the 
past. Gorky was always the first to 
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encourage any work of art that showed 
the realities of the pre-revolutionary 
past to those Soviet youths who never 
will be able to guess its full horror. 
And here in the drab colors and dust 
of Nizhni-Novzorod of the 1870's is 
a revelation of the Russian past for 
the benefit of the Soviet youth who 
know that changed city under its proud 
new name—Gorky. 

The author of the scenario-adapta- 
tion, Gruzdev, the director Mark 
Donskoi (whose work has already been 
enjoyed by Americans in Song of 
Happiness), the cameramen Yermolov 
and Malov, and a beautifully selected 
group of actors have united not only 
to convey the psychological and ma- 
terial squalor of the life lived then by 
children, the poor, and the chained, but 
have performed a series of more posi- 
tive miracles as well. For we see this 
past through the strong sensitive eyes 
of young Gorky. The artist in him 
drew out and treasured every scrap of 
human beauty that dared to show itself 
in those brutal surroundings. The film- 
makers have at once had the courage 
to be modest and the ability to flame 
with the drama of their material. Of 
the two qualities, the former seems 
the rarer victory. As much as at any 
dramatic climax, I was moved by the 
simple prayer of the boy’s grand- 
mother, by the carriage of blind Grig- 
ori’s head, by the observational rich- 


Alyosha Lyarsky as the boy Gorky 















ness of every place through which the 
film moves, whether it be the luxury 
of his merchant grandfather (around 
whom his household “seethed with 
mutual hostility”), or little Lenka’s 
pathetic crippled room. 

The film is peopled—crammed— 
with real humans, for whom the film 
creates in us such profound pity—for 
they are all forced to lead less than 
normal lives. The children particularly 
bring to us, each his own sadness, even 
in their smiles. This is a height in 
children’s films, embodying all that is 
most valuable in the preceding chil- 
dren’s films that have touched us—the 
observance of children’s logic in Emil 
und die Detektive, the penetration into 
children’s sadness of Poil de Carotte, 
and the scrupulous truth of all Soviet 
children’s films, of which we have seen 
such a notable series lately. Children, 
most libelled of all American screen 
characters, have, in Gorky and in the 
makers of The Childhood, champions 
of their cause. His phrase—‘In bring- 
ing the past to life I myself find it 
hard to believe that it was all really 
like that—but truth is above com- 
passion,” might have been written for 
this film, so aptly does it fit his inten- 
tion. But in his passion for truth, 
Gorky may have forgotten that he no 
longer could avoid compassion—it had 
already become his most powerful 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Prophetic Novel 


Rep PLanes Fry East, by Piotr Pav- 
lenko, International Publishers, 523 
pages. $2.50. 


N the eve of International Women’s 

Day, March 8th, 193—, the Japa- 
nese declared war on the Soviet Union. 
By airplanes, tanks and artillery, the in- 
vaders attacked Vladivostok. The Soviet 
forces, completely armed, repulsed the 
enemy, flung them back from the fron- 
tier, and themselves took the offensive in 
the air, on land and sea. Soviet bombers 
flew from Vladivostok to Tokyo, de- 
stroying most of the city from the air. 
The People’s Front arose in Japan, win- 
ning cities and munitions plants from the 
military and old guard. In Korea the 
peasants burned out the landlords. In 
Manchuria the people reclaimed the land 
which Soviet parachute jumpers had cap- 
tured in their great avio-descents. 

This prophetic mass upheaval in the 
orient is the climax of a full and sumptu- 
ous story which carefully builds up the 
complicated background of the Soviet- 
Japanese conflict. It is not a narrative 
so much as a literary photo-montage, 
with sharp, packed, highly informative 
scenes cut from Vladivostok, the fortified 
frontier in Soviet Primoria, Harbin, 
Mukden, Shanghai, Tokyo. It is a kalei- 
doscope of fighting fronts; a series of 
brilliant essay-like pictures of Japanese 
espionage, guerilla warfare, and the tre- 
mendous peacetime struggle of building 
civilization in the taiga, Siberia’s jungle- 
land. 

As a documentary study of the eco- 
nomic, political and military problems 
in the east, it is superb. It is a revela- 
tion of the orient as few have pictured 
it, fascinating in its details of intrigue, 
dramatic in its story of conquest, and 
heroic in its picture of mass uprising. 

But as the “adventure novel” it sets out 
to be, it is lacking. There is no cohesion, 
no unity, no integral growth of charac- 
ters, and, save for the war scenes, no 
suspense. Unfortunately Pavlenko muffed 
his chances by leaving the book full of 
loose ends, by confusing the human ele- 
ments. There are no dominating char- 
acters, though countless sketchily drawn 
commissars, commanders, scientists, pilots, 
partisan leaders and spies appear and dis- 
appear arbitrarily from 1932 when the 
story opens to the unknown year in 193— 
when the war begins. 

The heroes are the years; the years 
of slowly tearing down the taiga; of 
fortifying it with man power, roads, elec- 
tric power stations and collective farms. 
The years of Japanese and White Rus- 
sian espionage and intrigue; of skir- 
mishes, of frontier provocations, of fever- 
ish preparations for defense. And finally 
the breathtaking, heroic year of the war 
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itself, with its glowing commentary of 
cities of peace springing up behind the 
front, training workers how to run their 
own factories, peasants how to operate 
their land, soldiers how to command 
their regiments. Cities in which, says 
one of the characters, “we are creating 
teachers of life.” 

RUTH GRUBER 


An Authentic Biography 
of Lenin 


Lire oF LENIN, by P. Kerzhentsev, Inter- 
national Publishers, New York City, 336 
pages. $1.75. 


T is impossible to write a biography of 

Lenin without at the same time writ- 
ing a history of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Russia. Interwoven with the 
story of Lenin’s life there is a record of 
Lenin’s theoretical and philosophical de- 
velopment of Marxism, his contribution 
to it in the light of the changing world 
in which he lived, and his influence on 
Socialist thought and action the world 
over. 

The author briefly but very compre- 
hensively sketches Lenin’s early environ- 
ment, his family life and the influences 
contributing to the formation of his char- 
acter. As the story of Lenin’s life unfolds 
showing his turbulent and fruitful career, 
we see Lenin successively in the role of 
the founder of the party, the strategist 
and tactician of the Civil War, the master 
builder of the Soviet state, the scientist, 
philosopher and teacher. The outstanding 
achievement of this biography is that it 
is free of blind hero worship. The author 
makes no attempt to conceal his admira- 
tion and love for Lenin but he takes pains 
to show how Lenin, as a result of titanic 
effort coupled with a unique admixture of 
gifts, became one of the truly great. 

The reader gains an insight of why the 
plain people of the Soviet Union and the 
world recognized in Lenin the great lead- 
er of mankind. By very telling episodes 
the biographer shows that Lenin possessed 
a type of greatness that in no way set 
him apart from the people, but drew the 
people irresistibly to him. The author 
quotes a worker speaking about Lenin: 


“Suddenly, from among the people, from 
among the mass of forty thousand, he mount- 
ed the tribune. . . . I do not know if words 
can be found to convey his tremendous hold, 
the peculiar force with which he captured his 
audience. . . . What he said seized them and 
fired them with enthusiasm. Fear and weari- 
ness vanished. And it seemed as though not 
Ilyich alone were speaking, but that all those 
forty thousand workers, sitting and standing, 
were speaking their innermost thoughts. It 
seemed as though everything the workers felt 
was being voiced by Ilyich. All that each 
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one had thought and experienced but had 
been unable to find the words or the oppor- 
tunity to expound clearly and fully to his 
comrades—all this suddenly received form 
and utterance.” (Page 176) 


Stalin pays essentially the same tribute 
to Lenin. | 


“These were inspired speeches which roused 
the whole conference to an outburst of en- 
thusiasm. Extraordinary power of conviction, 
simplicity and clarity in argumentation, short 
sentences intelligible to all, the absence of 
posing, the absence of violent gesticulations, 
high-sounding phrases, and playing for effect— 
all this favorably distinguished Lenin’s speech- 
es from the speeches of ordinary ‘parliamen- 
tary’ orators. But it was not this aspect of 
Lenin’s speeches that captivated me at the 
time. I was captivated by the invincible pow- 
er of logic in Lenin’s speeches which, though 
somewhat dry, nevertheless completely over- 
comes the audience, gradually electrifies it, 
and then holds the whole audience captive.” 
(Page 102) 


It is difficult to imagine a more reward- 
ing subject for a biographer—or a more 
exacting task. The author has performed 
a great service in presenting the many- 
sided Lenin and penning a true record of 
his stupendous activities, while at the 
same time presenting Lenin the man and 
his human reactions through adversity 
and triumph. We see Lenin in devastat- 
ing wrath towards political opponents, 
especially when their action endangered, 
betrayed or even trifled with the interests 
of the people. On these occasions he was 
unsparing in his condemnation. 


“ 


‘ Trotsky is behaving like a most 
despicable careerist and factionalist.” (Page 
128) 

“Trotsky has not and never had any ‘po- 
litical face,’ but merely wavers and flits from 
the liberals to the Marxists and back, with 
scraps of fine words and high-sounding phrases 
culled here, there and everywhere.” 
(Page 140) 

“I should consider it disgraceful on my 
part if I were to hesitate to condemn these 
former comrades (Kamenev and Zinoviev. 
T. B.) because of my former close relations 
with them. I declare outright that I no longer 
consider either of them comrades and that I 
will fight with all my might, both in the 
Central Committee and at the congress, to 
secure their expulsion from the Party.” (Page 


196) 


We also see the other side of Lenin, 
how he respected and valued the opinions 
of his trusted comrades. We see him in 
one of the gravest crisis confronting the 
Soviet republic, the Brest-Litovsk peace 
negotiations, relying upon the advice and 
judgment of his comrades. 


“T should first like to consult with Stalin. 
before replying to your question.” Shortly 
after that Lenin informed the delegation: 

“Stalin has just arrived, I shall discuss the 
matter with him and we will immediately 
send a joint reply.” Then followed the reply, 
s.gned by Lenin and Stalin, stating that they 
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held to their former position—the immediate 
conclusion of a peace treaty.” (Page 221) 


Or, still another side of Lenin, his 
touching solicitude for the well being of 
his co-workers in the very midst of the 
revolution. 

“Clara Zetkin tells how Lenin used to visit 
her when she was ill. With the solicitude of 
a tender mother he enquired as to whether | 
was receiving the proper medical treatment 
and the right food, and kept on asking me 
what I was in need of.... 

“He pointed out to the superintendent of 
buildings in the Kremlin that ‘Stalin has such 
an apartment in the Kremlin that he cannot 
sleep,’ and demanded that he be given a quiet 
place.” (Page 315) 

Through the pages of this book we 
meet with many familiar names connected 
with the trials in recent years. After 
reading the book it is easier to under- 
stand these trials and the role ot these 
old non-Bolsheviks, their relation to 
Lenin and how and why they constantly 
opposed him. The advantage of our au- 
thor over many others who have attempt- 
ed to write a biography of Lenin is that 
he knew Lenin, took part himself in many 
of the episodes and struggles described, 
and, although the author completely 
effaces himself, none the less the author- 
ity with which he writes cannot but im- 
press the reader. 


The uses of this volume are many. It 
is an authoritative book on the life of 
Lenin, and a reference book that should 
be in the possession of everyone who is 
at all interested in the history of the 
Revolution or in the Socialist and Com- 
munist movement. And lastly, it provides 
the answer to many theoretical and prac- 
tical disputes by furnishing authentic data 
as to events, places and dates. There is, 
for example, the question of whether 
Lenin advocated Socialism in one country 
and whether Stalin is pursuing a Leninist 
line in building Socialism in the Soviet 
Union. On page 159 we find a quotation 
from Lenin: 


“The victory of socialism is possible, first 
in a few or even a single capitalist country.” 


And, later, we find Stalin’s exposition 
of the same thought. Replying to the op- 
position, he states: 

“. . » The possibility is not excluded that 
Russia will be the very country that will pave 
the way to socialism. . . . We must abandon 
the antiquated idea that only Europe can 
show us the way. There is dogmatic Marxism 
and creative Marxism; I stand by the latter!” 


(Page 185) 


We strongly recommend this book to 
our readers. 


THEODORE BAYER 





Labor Fact Book IV prepared by the 
Labor Research Association and pub- 
lished by International Publishers at 
$1.00 contains a new chapter on Labor 
Abroad in which an extensive section 
is devoted to the Trade Unions of the 
Soviet Union and the conditions of the 
workers there. 
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An Important Pamphlet 
by Corliss Lamont 


Tue Story Or Soviet Procress, by 
Corliss Lamont, published by Soviet 
Russia Topay, 45 pages. 5c. 


HEN Corliss Lamont writes on the 

Soviet Union, it is “front-page” 
news for all who are interested in the 
forward march of socialism in the USSR. 
Dr. Lamont’s thorough knowledge of 
Soviet history, Soviet institutions and 
Soviet objectives has become so well es- 
tablished, and his accuracy and scrupu- 
lousness as an interpreter of Soviet af- 
fairs are so widely respected that readers 
of all shades of opinion turn to him for 
information and understanding of the 
constantly changing Soviet scene. 

Dr. Lamont’s new pamphlet, “The 
Story of Soviet Progress,” will therefore 
be received with even greater interest to- 
day than his previous writings, because of 
the increasingly decisive role which the 
USSR is playing in world affairs. Based 
upon his past summer’s visit to the Soviet 
Union, his second in six years, it tells the 
story of the growth and progress that he 
was able to observe, with the brevity and 
lucidity that is characteristic of all his 
writing. 

“The Story of Soviet Progress”, how- 
ever, is much more than an account of 
this recent visit. It is really a summary 
of Dr. Lamont’s study of the develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union through this 
whole six-year period, a study which was 
culminated by, but of course not confined 
to, last summer’s visit. It gives his in- 
terpretation of the historical significance 
and direction of Soviet socialism. For 
this reason it is especially appropriate 
that this new pamphlet should appear 
just at the date of the Soviet Union’s 
Twenty-First Anniversary, when it is at- 
taining, in a metaphorical sense, its ma- 
jority. 

An idea of the scope of the pamphlet 
can be gained from the headings of the 
five sections into which it is divided. Be- 
ginning with a survey of “The Russian 
Background”, which the Soviets inherited 
from the old regime, it examines the eco- 
nomic advances made under the first two 
five-year plans and further achievements 
contemplated under the third. There 
follows a section on “Soviet Cultural 
Progress”, which speaks for itself, and 
a section on the implications of the Con- 
stitution of 1936 and Soviet foreign 
policy which is integrated with the de- 
fense of democracy and peace al] over 
the world. It concludes with an inter- 
pretative section. 

As a contribution towards a better 
understanding of the Soviet Union in 
America, Dr. Lamont’s new pamphlet is 
in every sense a worthy successor to his 
earlier “On Understanding Soviet Rus- 
sia”, which opened the eyes of so many 
thousands of Americans. One can pre- 
dict with certainty that many thousands 
more will turn to “The Story of Soviet 

Progress” for enlightenment. 


STANLEY RANDOLPH 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


JEROME DAvis, President of the American 
Federation of Teachers is well known to our 
readers. He has written frequently on the 
subject of the Soviet Union. Among his 
books are: “The New Russia”, “Contempo- 
rary Social Movements” and the latest, Capi- 
talism and its Culture.” 


MARY VAN KLEECK is the Director of In- 
dustrial Studies of the Russel Sage Founda- 
tion and Associate Director of the Interna- 
tional Industrial Relations Institute. 


ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS, this most careful 
observer and brilliant recorder of the Soviet 
scene, needs no introduction. He is the au- 
thor of one of the most authoritative, infor- 
mational and invaluable studies of the USSR, 
“The Soviets” which is a “must” volume to 
anyone who. wishes to know anything about 
the Soviet Union. 


MARGARET I. LAMONT, social worker and 
writer, is recently back from a visit to the 
Soviet Union. She collaborated with her hus- 
band, Corliss Lamont ,in writing “Russia Day 
by Day,” a record of their first trip to the 
Soviet Union. 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG has written eloquent- 
ly and enthusiastically of one-sixth of the 
world from the early days of the Russian 
Revolution to date. Her most recent book, 


“One-Fifth of Mankind,” is on China. 


ROBERT FORSYTHE is the well known author 


of “So Red the Rose.” 


T. A. BISSON is an authority on the Far 
East. He is Research Associate of the Foreign 
Policy Association, is on the editorial board of 
Amerasia and has recently published a pene- 
trating study entitled “Japan in China.” 


MILDRED BURK recently spent a year in 
the Soviet Union where she accompanied her 
husband, Dean Burk, who was connected with 
a chemical laboratory in Moscow. She made 
a careful study of the conditions of the sci- 
entific workers in the Soviet Union and we 
are delighted with the opportunity of pub- 
lishing these observations. 


DR. GEORGE MARSHALL is a well known 
authority on statistical and economic subjects. 


KATHLEEN BARNES is the able director of 
the invaluable research bulletin “Far Eastern 
Survey” of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


DR. HENRY E. SIGERIST is Director of the 
Institute of the History of Medicine of Johns 
Hopkins University. He is author of “Social- 
ist Medicine, the Protection of Health in the 
Soviet Union” and of “Socialized Medicine.” 
He has just made an extensive tour of the 
Soviet Union. 


DR. WILLIAM SCHMIDT is a well known New 
York pediatrician. He has just returned from 
accompanying Dr. Sigerist on his medical tour 


of the USSR. 


ISIDOR SCHNEIDER, holder of a Guggenheim 
fellowship, is just back from two years in 
Moscow where he was on the staff of “Inter- 
national Literature.” He is a frequent con- 
tributor to many magazines and is the author 
of a novel, “From the Kingdom of Necessity” 
and a book of verse, “Comrade, Mr.” 


JAY Leypa is Assistant Curator of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art Film Library and one 
of the foremost authorities on the art of the 
cinema. 


RUTH GRUBER was the first foreign corre- 
spondent permitted to go to the Soviet Arctic 
At Prof. Schmidt’s invitation she flew to 
Igarka and Dikson Island and reported the 
historic opening of the North Sea Route from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic in 1935. 
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Litvinov Urges Support for Spain 


Pursuing the consistent policy of his 
Government in support of the Spanish 
defenders of Democracy, Maxim Lit- 
vinov spoke vigorously in their behalf 
before the League Assembly's political 
commission on September 29th. Premier 
Juan Negrin had urged a general with- 
drawal of all non-Spanish combatants and 
announced a voluntary withdrawal of all 
non-Spanish combatants from the Loyal- 
ist ranks. He asked for a League com- 
mission to guarantee to the world loyal 
execution of the withdrawal. Mr. Lit- 
vinov urged that the League grant Spain's 
request in the following speech: 


F OR more than two years intervention 
and armed aggression by two States 
with the less open participation of a third, 
has been going on in Spain, and the Span- 
ish people, in spite of all sorts of priva- 
tions, have been fighting with unprece- 
dented heroism. Hundreds of thousands 
of Spanish soldiers, tens of thousands of 
civilians, among them women and chil- 
dren, have died; towns and villages have 
been destroyed. Even though Spain has 
been a loyal member of the League of 
Nations almost since its foundation, it 
has received no aid. 

Today Spain addresses a request to 
the League of Nations, a request which 
demands not the least sacrifice by the 
member states, which attacks the inter- 
ests of none of them, which is not even 
likely to draw on the League of Nations 
the anger of the present dictators of Eu- 
rope, before whom several members of 
the League are in the habit of trembling. 
However, the request of the Spanish dele- 
gation has met with resistance from at 
least three delegations. One delegate de- 
clared that the previous speakers had 
convinced him neither of the opportune- 
ness nor necessity for the Spanish reso- 
lution. 

I hardly hope to have more success, but 
I want at least to try and convince these 
delegations, using an argument which 
should be convincing to them, because it 
is now very much in vogue and is es- 
teemed in circles close to the govern- 
ments they represent and with whom 
these governments collaborate. The ar- 
gument is the right of the self-determina- 
tion of peoples. It is a democratic 
principle proclaimed by the Russian Rev- 
olution of 1917, but one which is not 
scorned by those who today are imposing 
their wills on the European democracies 
if it serves their interests. 

I should like to remind you that the 
Spanish people also struggles for the 
right of self-determination, the right to 
control its own domestic affairs, have its 
own regime and its own independent for- 
eign policy, in accordance with the inter- 
ests and ideals of this people, to dispose 
of its natural wealth and foreign trade 
as it pleases. Encroachment on these 
rights is the essence and purpose of the 
foreign armed intervention. This has 
been admitted by those who are organ- 
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izing and directing this intervention. It is 
sufficient to recall the declaration of one 
of the interventionists that he would not 
tolerate in Spain a regime that did not 
correspond with his own ideology and 
political interests, nor the declaration of 
the other of his concern in the establish- 
ment of an economic policy correspond- 
ing to its own interests. 

in this struggle for the right of self- 
determination and against foreign inva- 
sion, the Spanish Government asks for 
the withdrawal from Spain of all foreign 
troops described as “volunteers.” 

In reply to this demand it is stated that 
there are also foreign volunteers on 
that side. Irrespective of the dispropor- 
tion between the number of foreigners 
in the two camps, there is an essential 
difference between the nature of these 
fighters. 

In the ranks of the Spanish Republican 
army there are real volunteers who have 
not been sent nor equipped by anyone 
outside, who have gone to Spain at their 
own desires, sometimes despite the laws 
and decrees of their own government and 
who have secretly crossed the frontiers 
at great risk. These men were guided 
solely by the most exalted duty of man- 
kind; the struggle for liberty, justice and 
civilization. 

On the side of the rebels and interven- 
tionists, on the contrary, the name of 
“volunteers” is given to regular armed 
soldiers and regular militiamen, mobil- 
ized by force, armed and dispatched at 
the expense of foreign governments. 

These foreign governments have long 
since discarded their masks and publicly 
admitted their leading role in the organ- 
izing and sending of these so-called vol- 
unteers. Only recently one of these 
governments, which is playing the most 
active part in Spain, on being reproached 
through diplomatic channels for its con- 
tinued dispatch of vast quantities of air- 
planes and munitions brazenly replied 
that it could not leave its “volunteers” 
without arms. 

In spite of this flagrant difference in 
the nature of the volunteers in the two 
camps, the Spanish Government has 
deemed it possible to make a noble, sac- 
rificial declaration of its readiness and 
resolve to evacuate its volunteers. Such 
an action could be taken only by a gov- 
ernment which could count on the bound- 
less loyalty of its people, convinced of 
its own strength and the ultimate triumph 
of its just cause. 

All that is asked of the League of 
Nations is to verify the actual sending 
back of these volunteers. Is it possible 
the League can refuse this? 

Opponents of the resolution have said 
that they were not opposed to the evacu- 
ation of volunteers but that they simply 
wanted the proposal to be sent to the so- 
called London Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee, which allegedly has a monopoly 
in the conduct of Spanish affairs. 

I should not like to indulge in irrele- 


vant criticisms of the Non-Intervention 
Committee, but, inasmuch as it is pro- 
posed here that the League of Nations 
should retire in favor of this committee 
in the given case, we have the right to 
raise the question of the merits and at- 
tainments of this committee which would 
give us assurance that it will carry out 
the proposed mission better than the 
League of Nations. I am afraid that the 
record of service of the committee jus- 
tifies a certain skepticism in this respect. 

No one will deny that the London 
committee has failed most miserably in its 
basic functions. Set up to prevent for- 
eign intervention in Spain’s struggle, the 
London committee has not fulfilled this 
task up to the present. I do not believe 
anyone can be found who will not ac- 
knowledge foreign intervention exists 
and continues up to the present time in 
spite of the existence of the London com- 
mittee. 

All the partial measures of the Com- 
mittee have likewise failed. It attempted 
to establish naval control, which could 
have effectively stopped or diminished in- 
tervention. But precisely on _ these 
grounds the organizers of intervention 
took advantage of the first pretext to do 
away with this control, and the commit- 
tee was powerless to prevent it. After 
prolonged effort, the committee drafted 
a general plan for the evacuation of vol- 
unteers and the resumption of control, 
but this plan too was nullified by the or- 
ganizers of the intervention. If the com- 
mittee has anything to boast of, it is 
merely that it has actually succeeded in 
hampering delivery of supplies to the 
lawful republican army and the delivery 
of foodstuffs to the civilian population on 
the territory occupied by this army. While 
the sea routes leading to the rebel areas 
are controlled by no one and the insur- 
gents and interventionists may freely re- 
ceive and are receiving all they need by 
these and other means, practically all the 
sea routes leading to Republican Spain 
are blockaded and the only land frontier 
is closed. The London committee has re- 
vealed in all its activities a tendency to 
comply with all the demands of the in- 
surgents and the states supporting them, 
ignoring the interests of the Republi- 
cans. Who knows how far this tendency 
might have been extended were it not for 
the restraining influence of the USSR 
in the committee? 

Under such circumstances can we be 
surprised if the Spanish government has 
preferred to address itself to the League 
of Nations rather than to the London 
committee? Can we condemn the Span- 
ish government because it refuses to 
forget the existence of the League Cove- 
nant and Article 10 thereof, which pro- 
vides for the protection of the territorial 
integrity and political independence of 
all League members; and Article 11, at- 
tempts to strengthen which have just 
been made here, which states that any 

(Continued on page 56) 
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(Continued from page 14) 


tion was going on in London and in 
Paris. The story is told by the well- 
informed correspondent Robert Dell, 
in The Nation of October 22nd. Mr. 
Dell stated that at the meeting in 
London on September 18, the French 
Foreign Minister Bonnet had falsely 
reported that during a conversation in 
Geneva on September 11th, Litvinov 
had told him the USSR could not in- 
tervene to defend Czechoslovakia in 
the event of war. Bonnet had told the 
same lie to his colleagues in the French 
cabinet. Mr. Dell states further that 
back in Paris Bonnet had circulated the 
report that the Soviet Government had 
been asked to start military conversa- 
tions with the French and had refused, 
whereas exactly the opposite was the 
case, Litvinov had proposed military 
conversations before he left Moscow 
for Geneva, and had repeated that 
proposal to Bonnet on September 11th. 
Mr. Dell continues: 

“While Chamberlain was at Godes- 
berg on September 22, Lord de la 


Warr had a conversation with Lit- 
vinov at Geneva on instructions from 
the (British) Foreign Office, and 
Litvinov again asked for military con- 
versations. As soon as Chamberlain 
returned to London from Godesberg, 
all contact with the Russians ceased. 
The French Government refused to 
hold military conversations up to the 
last moment, even when it was ostensi- 
bly making preparations for war. This, 
to my mind, is a convincing proof that 
the French government did not in- 
tend to go to war in any circum- 
stances.” 


The final lie, published in Prague 
and elsewhere, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had authorized Daladier to act 
for it at Munich, came from the 
French foreign office. A Tass state- 
ment issued in Moscow on October 
6th on behalf of the Soviet Govern- 


ment said: 


“The semi-official newspaper of the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Prager Presse, published a re- 
port from Paris, alleging that the 
Governments of Great Britain and 
France regularly informed the USSR 
of their position on the Czechoslovak 
problem, while lengthy conferences on 
this subject allegedly took place be- 
tween Bonnet (the French Foreign 
Minister) and Suritz (the Soviet Am- 
bassador in Paris) as well as between 
Lord Halifax (the British Foreign 
Secretary) and Maisky (the Soviet 
Ambassador in London). Hence the 
newspaper draws the inference that 
the Munich conference was not merely 
a pact of four. 
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“The Tass Agency is authorized to 
state that this and similar reports do 
not correspond to the facts. During 
the meetings between Bonnet and 
Suritz and Halifax and Maisky, both 
Soviet Ambassadors were given only 
such information as did not go be- 
yond the reports published by the 
newspapers. No conferences—and still 
less agreements between the govern- 
ments of the USSR, France and Great 
Britain regarding the fate of the 
Czechoslovak Republic and concessions 
to the aggressor—took place. Neither 
France nor Great Britain consulted 
the Soviet Union but only informed 
the Government of the USSR about 
accomplished facts. 


“The Soviet Government had and 
has nothing to do whatsoever with the 
Munich conference and its decisions.” 


While Bonnet and Daladier were 
assiduously circulating their particular 
brand of lies to justify their treachery, 
the Cliveden set was aiding Hitler 
by spreading lies about the weakness 
of the air and land forces of the Soviet 
Union. In this campaign of lies, 
Lindbergh was an effective tool, for 
which he has since been rewarded by 
Herr Hitler. On this point, it is sufh- 
cient to point out that even at the 
height of the Czechoslovakian crisis, 
when all attention was centered on the 
possibility of war in Eastern Europe, 
the Japanese did not make the slight- 
est attempt to create a diversion in the 
Far East. They had already had a 
taste of the real strength of Soviet 
aviation and artillery at Changkufeng. 

Since Munich there has been much 
talk of the “isolation” of the Soviet 
Union. It was only natural that the 
four governments who conspired to- 
gether against the liberty of Czecho- 
slovakia did not invite the USSR to 
take part in their conspiracy. They 
knew that the Soviet Union would ex- 
pose this conspiracy, and having ex- 
posed it, make it impossible. (It was 
the Soviet Government which exposed 
the secret treaties and imperialist con- 
spiracies of the last World War.) 
The Soviet Union cannot be isolated 
from the mighty support of the peace- 
loving forces of the world; but rather 
the governments of France and Eng- 
land by their treachery have incurred 
the contempt and hatred of all pro- 
gressive forces in their own countries 
and throughout the world. 

The destruction of Czechoslovakia’s 
democracy was indeed a terrible loss, 
terrible in its consequences. The dan- 


ger to peace everywhere has greatly 
increased, and the danger to the Soviet 
Union as the avowed chief object of 
Hitler’s aggressive aims has also in- 
creased. But the western democracies 
cannot defend themselves alone, with- 
out concerted action, without the help 
of the Soviet Union, against the Nazi 
danger. France cannot defend her- 
self alone. Bonnet and Daladier con- 
spired for the destruction of France, 
by permitting the destruction of her 
friends in Europe. 

The Soviet Union has never counted 
on outside support as the real guarantee 
of her security, which was based on 
socialist industry, on the devotion of the 
Soviet people, the mighty Red Army 
and Navy and Air fleet, and a people 
armed materially and morally. The 
Daladiers and Chamberlains are work- 
ing for the material and moral dis- 
integration of their own defenses and 
their own people, and it is they who 
are the losers. Haven’t they perhaps 
already lost more ground than they 
can recover with their new speeding 
up of armaments? In this rearmament 
program, can they count on the sup- 
port of the people who do not know 
how these armaments will be used? 
Wars of today are wars in which the 
people must fight—and those who 
alienate and betray their own people 
cannot defend themselves. 

The workers and the democratic 
people of England are slowly begin- 
ning to understand what Chamber- 
lain’s pelicy means to England and to 
the world. The Tory Winston 
Churchill understands it very well and 
has exposed it effectively. What does 
it mean for America? 

At the risk of offending our read- 
ers, we shall quote Miss Dorothy 
Thompson. Miss Thompson is a de- 
clared enemy of the Soviet Union who 
does not hesitate to engage in the most 
vulgar red baiting when it suits her. 
Nevertheless, like the Tory Winston 
Churchill, Miss Thompson partly un- 
derstands and well expresses the inter- 
national consequences of Munich. In 
The New York Herald Tribune of 
October 21st, she writes: 


“There are very serious things afoot 
in this world. . . . At a blow, France 
has been reduced to the position of a 
third rate power.... Yesterday terms 
were dictated to Czechoslovakia; to- 
day France is asked to renounce her 
pact with Russia, return to Germany 
colonies in Africa, assure Germany a 
free hand in the East, and agree to 
permanent inferiority in the air. . 
The weakness of Great Britain in the 
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Far East is notorious. North Africa 
is in ferment, the populations stirred 
up by Fascist agitators. . This 
hardly masked warfare goes on in 
the Western Hemisphere no less than 
in Europe....In all the South Amer- 
ican countries colonies of Germans 
and Italians are centers of activities 
designed to change the existing gov- 
ernments of South American republics 
and switch new Fascist governments 
into line with the international aims of 
Italy and Germany. And in our own 
country a spy plot is being uncovered 
which is unique in peace times. . .” 

Miss Thompson and other 
ican patriots are deeply and sincerely 
alarmed by the 
which at this late date they discover to 
be afoot in the world. “They demand 
immense armaments for the United 
States to defend itself against these re- 
cently discovered dangers. But these 
serious things have been afoot for a 
long time and these things have been 
well known to the leaders of the Soviet 
Union for a long time. In that same 
speech at Leningrad on June 23rd, 
Litvinoy said: 

“With our fervent desire to see uni- 
versal peace inviolate everywhere, we 
naturally cannot fail to feel some un- 
easiness as well. However, we take 
into account that whatever deals the 
capitalist states may enter into among 
themselves, whatever combinations 
they might invent, the aggressors will 
always seek new prey in those terri- 
tories whose masters have shown their 
flabbiness and their inability to defend 
their positions, Because of their in- 
ternal weakness and insufficient re- 
sources, the present aggressors require 
rapid military successes. They need 
short distances, weakly defended terri- 
tories, and neither the one nor the 
other will they find in our country. 

“Pursuing a peaceful policy, free of 
any provocation, continuing unceasing- 
ly to strengthen our defensive ability, 
developing our successes in all spheres 
of economic life, welding all the peo- 
ples of the Union still more and more 
firmly, annihilating resolutely and in 
good time the so-called Fifth Column, 
i.e., the espionage and wrecking agen- 
cies of the hostile states, we will re- 
mind these states that every inch of 
Soviet soil is protected and strongly 
protected, and thus keep them farther 
away from our frontiers. 

“If, however, contrary to our ex- 
pectations, the worst happens, and it 
will not be possible to preserve peace 
despite our policy, we know that the 
defense of our country is in the strong 
and capable hands of our glorious Red 
Army, Red Navy and Red Air Force, 
around which the entire Soviet people 
will, under the leadership of our great 
leader, the great strategist and com- 
mander, Comrade Stalin, unite in a 
single, invincible desire to defend our 
Socialist fatherland, to be victorious 
at all costs and to destroy the enemy 
forever.” 
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LETTERS 


From a Canadian Reader 
To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Your every number is a treasure house of 
wholesome facts. The October number con- 
tained rich knowledge in every article. | 
was particularly pleased with Bayer’s answer 
to the question on the Soviet budget. The 
answer is absolutely factual and true. Alexey 
Tolstoy’s article, “Servants of the People” 
should prove enlightening to all who read it. 

I wish that your magazine could get into 
every home to counteract the generally lying, 
misleading misinformation supplied by so 
many reactionary magazines. Liberty, for 
instance, with its cooked-up, so-called inter- 
view with ~— When I read the purported 
interview by “Princess Catharine Radziwell” 
1 felt fully persuaded that it was not reliable 
and was not surprised at your exposure of 
the article as a forgery in your October num- 
ber. 

Beatrice Webb’s article on “Individual Lib- 
erty in the USSR” is timely and should clea: 
the understanding of many on this aspect of 
life in the Soviets. It only confirms what I 
saw, heard and learned during my short visit 
to the USSR last year. 

I am anticipating the November number 
with eagerness and am ordering ten extra 
copies. Thanking you for the pleasure and 
satisfying knowledge I get from your columns 
and wishing it ever greater success, 

Geo. H. Townsend 
Canada. 


Dundas, Ontario, 


Comments on Our Contents 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Through the good fortune of having a per- 
son in this city who persistently insists we 
must read your magazine regularly, I seldom 
miss a copy from month to month. 

Unfortunately, I do not have a copy of 
your last May issue or the questionnaire, but 
will give my opinion by letter as to the 
features that appeal to me in the magazine: 
That is everything pertal ning to youth and 
the children in the Soviet Union; and living 
in an agricultural community, the next best 
subject is, I find, the subject of farming in 


the USSR. 


I believe that the future of our children 
and how we and they will obtain their food, 
clothing and shelter strikes us with greater 
force than possibly anything else. 

_ From the thirty who indicated occupations 
it appears that farmers are well represented, 
and if, approximately half of our population 
are farmers or closely related thereto, then the 
number who replied is too small.  Thru- 
out the Mississippi Valley almost every one 
consider themselves farmers or think in terms 
of the farmer and farming is therefore an in- 
teresting subject. Particularly is this true 
now when that industry is on the verge of 
wholesale bankruptcy or in fact is bankrupt. 

I think the pictures and reading material 
are well balanced as it now is. The variety 
is good. Something on youth, unemploy- 
ment and agriculture every month will in- 
crease sales thruout this vast prairie region 
without a doubt. 

Thanking you for the efforts you have put 
forth to give us such a valuable magazine and 
wishing you success in the future, I am, 

G. Johnson 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


LITVINOV ON SPAIN 


(Continued from page 54) 


war or threat of war is the concern of 
the whole League? We other members 
of the League must reply that we too 
have not forgotten these articles, that 
we deeply regret that we ourselves can- 
not fully accomplish our duty toward 
Spain and that we will, in any case, com- 
ply with her modest request. Obviously, 
Spain’s defensive strength will in no way 
be increased by this, but, on the con- 
trary, it might be to some extent less- 
ened. It will, however, serve to cleanse 
the international atmosphere somewhat 
of the mass of hypocrisy and lies. In 
complying with this request, we will be 
rendering a service rer so much to Spain 
as to the League of Nations itself and 
to the cause of peace. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 




















natural weapon as an artist. Never 
more than in The Childhood of 
Maxim Gorky will you find children 
shown with this much truth and com- 
passion. 

Each role, whether major or minor, 
or whether played by child or actor, 
glows with vitality and _ sincerity. 
Streaming through this childhood was 
“that endless chain of friends that were 
unwanted strangers in their own coun- 
try—the very best of her people,” 
bubbling “Gypsy,” sweet Uncle Grig- 
ori, and “Good-Business,” hunted by 
the police—now as unforgettable as 
screen characters as they were as 
Gorky’s memories. The characters that 
frighten the young boy and us do so 
by their conviction, be they the evil 
uncles plotting Gypsy’s death or the 
stoned idiot. The boys who play 
Gorky and his comrades are believable 
to an unbelievable degree. But above 
all soars the Grandmother, played by 
Massalitinova with faith in every 
subtle shading of the real character. 
Gorky described her...‘“‘When she 
smiled the pupils of her dark, luscious 
eyes dilated and beamed with an inex- 
pressible charm, and her strong white 
teeth gleamed cheerfully. Apart from 
her multitudinous wrinkles and her 
swarthy complexion, she had a youth- 
ful and brilliant appearance. What 
spoiled her was her bulbous nose, with 
its distended nostrils, and red _ lips, 
caused by her habit of taking pinches 
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GORKY AS A CHILD (Continued from page 51) 


of snuff from her black snuff-box 
mounted with silver, and by her fond- 
ness for drink. Everything about her 
was dark, but within she was luminous 
with an inextinguishable, joyful and 
ardent flame, which revealed itself in 
her eyes. Although she was bent, al- 
most humpbacked, in fact, she moved 
lightly and softly, for all the world 
like a huge cat, and was just as gentle 
as that caressing animal....” You will 
have to see the film to believe how 
Massalitinova takes these words and 
her spoken words, making one of the 
warmest of all screen characterizations. 

It is just that such a fine example 
of the art of films has been made of 
Gorky’s childhood, because of all Rus- 
sian writers it was Gorky who gave 
the longest and steadiest aid to the 
cinema. He it was who wrote the first 
Russian film-criticism, in reporting the 
first showing of the Lumiére cinemato- 
graph at his own Nizhni-Novgorod 
fair in 1896. In 1919 he was the first 
literary figure to encourage the newly- 
born Soviet film, and ever since Gorky 
has been a constant guide and com- 
panion to its maturing. 

We in America do not know Gorky 
well enough as a writer, but the stature 
of his figure ‘in our age is an interna- 
tionally familiar fact. Whether one 
loves Gorky as a writer, artist, spokes- 
man of freedom or leader of his age, 
this film and its sequels to come will be 
as loved. 
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the USSR gives in frank, ringing words the position of the Soviet Union in 


the recent international crisis. 


League of Nations Assembly. 


This is the complete text of his speech before the 


A document of lasting historical importance, and 


essential to an understanding of current world events. 


1.. will bring it to you. 
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CULTURE FOR ALL (Continued from page 46) 


every art season; magazines carry ar- 
ticles on and new versions and transla- 
tions of folk literature. The folk crafts 
which had begun to disintegrate under 
the blows of Tsarist Russia’s nascent 
capitalism and the dumping of goods from 
abroad have been stabilized by organiza- 
tion of craft cooperatives and the pro- 
vision of a steady market. At the same 
time the craft techniques are being im- 
proved and made secure by school training. 

Folk culture is given further stimulus 
and importance in the attention paid to 
the national cultures of the peoples in- 
corporated in the Soviet Union. These 
nations are at different stages of culture. 
Some, like the Ukrainians and the Geor- 
gians, had old and fully developed cul- 
tures; others were only recently out of 
the primitive stage and use a written lan- 
guage developed for them by Soviet lin- 
guists. Under tsarism the developed na- 
tional culture had been choked by a bru- 
tal policy of russification, while the prim- 
itive peoples had been so heartlessly ex- 
ploited that many of them had begun to 
die out. Under the Soviets all have 
gained national liberation and the chance 
to develop their own cultures. 

They have not been left to develop 
in national isolation. A warming blaze 
of comradely attention has been directed 
upon them in the belief that friendly in- 
terpenetration of cultures enriches and 
strengthens each. For this Moscow serves 
as the center. A Gypsy theater and a 
Jewish theater are among its permanent 
companies, along with a Theater of the 
Peoples where a large repertory of folk 
music and dance is presented. Periodic- 
ally Moscow witnesses ten day festivals 
of national arts. The Ukrainian, the 
Georgian, the Uzbek and Azerbaidjanian 
peoples have already presented their arts 
to tremendous and ardent audiences. In 
the magnificent Pushkin centennial pro- 
gram, some twelve nationalities took 
part. In the last Theater Festival an 
evening of national arts was one of the 
chief attractions. This intercommuni- 
cation of national cultures continues in 
the day to day cultural life of the whole 
vast country. There are translations of 
literature, including the oral literature 
of folk bards and story tellers. There is 
nowhere the slight trace of patronage, the 
fad atmosphere, which folk arts have 
in other countries. At the present time 
the leading Soviet poet is Djambul, a 


seventy-six year old illiterate Kazak bard 
whose new poems are immediately writ- 
ten down, translated and published 
throughout the Soviet Union. 

Foreign critics sometimes ascribe po- 
litical motives to this and think they have 
dismissed it with a fatal slur. But “pol- 
itics” in the Soviet Union does not have 
the dubious connotations that it has in 
other countries. When politics is an 
instrument for the unification of peoples, 
the connotations are honorable. Soviet 
society has used the liberation, strength- 
ening and intercommunication of national 
cultures with political motives that are 
inseparable from cultural motives. World 
culture has been enriched and humanity 
has gained immeasurably. 

Since most of these national cultures 
are still folk cultures and the springing 
up of fine art from their folk art can be 
observed almost as in a laboratory, So- 
viet artists study them with the closest 
attention. It is the folk arts that are 
still closest to the people and derive most 
intimately from folk experience. They 
are studied for characteristics that can 
give assistance to the great objective of 
Soviet art, the development of an all- 
embracing mass culture, helping every 
Soviet artist to produce work that will 
express the people as intimately and spon- 
taneously as that of the frequently anony- 
mous folk artist. 

In their greetings to the Soviet Union 
on the twentieth anniversary of the revo- 
lution, the Webbs offered the opinion that 
the most important achievement of the 
revolution was the liberation of the 
eighty million virtually enslaved women 
of the Tsarist empire. It is needless to 
say that they are sharing on exactly equal 
terms with men in the great cultural 
advance of the whole Soviet population; 
but it will indicate the dimensions of 
the task and the courage of the achievers 
to remind ourselves of the conditions of 
these discriminated against eighty mil- 
lions. At best the status of women was 
inferior; at the worst it was appalling. 
The millions of Mohammedan women, 
for example, were considered to be with- 
out souls and no more attention was paid 
to their cultural needs than if they had 
been cattle. 

Finally I think it is important to com- 
ment upon another activity which, in addi- 
tion to its other important functions, con- 
tributes to this great Soviet creation, a 
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classless peoples’ culture. It is a devel- 
opment sometimes overlooked by foreign 
observers or at least not understood in 
some of its most interesting implications. 
This is the cultural emancipation of the 
child. In the Soviet Union children as 
well as nations have cultural autonomy 
at the same time that they share in the 
whole cultural life of the Union. 


In the Soviet Union entertainment for 
children is extensively planned, carried 
out with lavishness and care, integrated 
in the whole life of the country and stu- 
diously adapted to the needs and tastes 
of the children. A huge publishing trust 
meets the children’s demands for books 
and engages a large list of writers, the 
best of whom are regarded as among 
the best writers of the country. There 
is a huge Children’s Film trust, pro- 
ducing a stream of excellent films, several 
among them being included among the 
Soviet film masterpieces. There is a 
great chain of children’s theaters, the pro- 
ductions of which are as elaborate and 
the premieres of which are received with 
as much éclat as the productions of the 
leading adult theaters. There is also 
a chain of puppet theaters whose produc- 
tions are on a scale and on an artistic 
level undreamed of elsewhere. All this is 
integrated in a vast system of school en- 
tertainment, organized playground activ- 
ity and clubs which provide a stable and 
attractive and complete children’s culture. 
This in turn has contributed to the de- 
velopment of a wholesome adult attitude 
toward children, an attitude which is re- 
spectful and natural and without the 
mixture of indulgence and _ irritation 
which mark adult attitudes elsewhere 
and lead to an alienated adult-child re- 
lationship. 


The Soviet child does not have to grow 
into an awareness of the world through 
his parents’ tabloid newspaper; does not 
have to see adult plays or movies—or go 
without. He has his own newspaper, 
books, movies, plays, games, interests and 
responsibilities. With that there is a dim- 
inution of the child’s craving, so conspic- 
uous elsewhere, to mature quickly so that 
he might share in adult culture and rec- 
reation. I can testify to this personally. 
In Moscow my daughter would ask, “do 
you think it would be too old for me?” 
and if we thought so she would cheer- 
fully turn to something else; for there 
was always something else, suitable and 
satisfying. 

The social effects of this are incalcula- 
ble. There are no street gangs and vir- 
tually no juvenile delinquency. Here, 
however, we are interested primarily in 
directly cultural effects and these are im- 
portant. It is among the children that 
the effort to create a mass culture can be 
most fruitful. Here Soviet culture is 
storing its richest and most useful stock 
of experience. The future masses of the 
Soviet Union will begin as cultured citi- 
zens and from this beginning one can 
look forward to the achievement of one 
of the Soviet Union’s noblest aims, the 
end of class stratifications in culture, the 
creation of a universal human culture. 


























SECURITY THROUGH 
PLANNING 


(Continued from page 32) 


and by increasing the socialized sector 
of farming from 3 to over 60 per cent. 
(By the end of the second plan it had 
grown to 99 per cent.). Important 
gains were also made in other fields 
as in the case of permanent and travel- 
ing cinema theatres, which increased 
from 9,756 in 1928 to 25,593 in 1931. 

The second five year plan (1933- 
1937) continued these advances. In 
1938 the output of enterprises built 
or reconstructed during the first and 
second plans represented more than 80 
per cent of the total. It accelerated 
the mastery of machines and techniques, 
this process finding expression in the 
Stakhanovite movement. There was a 
shift in emphasis from producers’ to 
consumers’ goods and services. Between 
1932 and 1936 the per capita consump- 
tion of butter increased 116 per cent, 
dairy products 92 per cent, bread and 
bakery products 28 per cent, sugar 143 
per cent, clothing and footwear 89 
per cent, sanitary supplies and medi- 
cines 66 per cent, expenditures for cul- 
tural and educational requirements 103 
per cent. At the same time quality 
improved, notably in clothing. Many 
new commodities of all sorts became 
available to the consumer. As earnings 
rose, prices dropped. The average an- 
nual earnings of workers were 2,981 
rubles in 1937 and were expected to 
be 3,279 in 1938. In addition to mon- 
ey earnings, workers received income 
in the form of state expenditures for 
cultural, educational and medical re- 
quirements which in 1936 was equiv- 
alent to 36 per cent of their money 
wages. 

The third five year plan has not yet 
been fully announced; but a number 
of things about it are already known. 
Some of the plan figures for its first 
year (1938) have already been noted. 
Apparently there will be a further 
important increase in consumers’ goods, 
especially in such amenities as radios 
and pianos. Improved quality will be 
manifest in many fields, as in the build- 
ing of four instead of two-axle freight 
cars, and the greater attention to com- 
fort and aesthetics as in the plan to 
build air-conditioned, streamlined pas- 
senger cars. Special attention will also 
be paid to housing and apparently the 
significant Eastward migration of in- 
dustry and population of the second 
plan will continue during the third. 


The danger of war makes predictions 
of the future difficult. The Soviet Un- 
ion does not want war and has con- 
stantly advocated a policy designed to 
prevent it by stopping aggressor na- 
tions through concerted action. But 
if war comes as a result of such inter- 
national betrayals as the recent Munich 
Four Power Agreement, the great in- 
dustrial development of the Soviet Un- 
ion, the enthusiasm and loyalty of its 
people, and its great defense forces 
will make its people more secure than 
those of any other country. Soviet 
planning must consider the threat of 
war; but its chief aim remains the 
fullest possible development of the 
country’s natural resources and its in- 
dustrial and agricultural equipment, 
and, above all, the fullest development 
of the Soviet peoples. 





STATUS OF SCIENCE 
UNDER SOCIALISM 


(Continued from page 43) 


member he assumes certain responsi- 
bilities to his fellow workers. He may 
be elected to the city Soviet, take his 
part as an executive in the government 
of the country, or become a leader in 
any of a number of projects not di- 
rectly connected with science. I do 
not mean to suggest that scientists else- 
where do not take an active part in 
civic affairs, especially in certain uni- 
versity centers, but I wish to point out 
that in Soviet Russia it is the rule, and 
to a certain extent the obligation, of 
every scientific worker to devote some 
portion of his time to political affairs. 


Outlooks 


N the Soviet Union science is popu- 
lar not only with the Academy of 
Sciences and the State Planning Com- 
mission, but also with the man in the 
street. Through featured articles in 
newspapers, and popular lectures by 
leading scientists, everybody may learn 
the latest developments in science, and 
what they mean to the individual’s 
work and life. It is generally believed 
that the more science develops the bet- 
ter off everyone will be. 
In the same way, children are in- 





fused with an interest in all forms of 
scientific research through classes and 
equipment at their numerous recrea- 
tion centers, where they are taught to 
combine play with learning. Experi- 
ments are made easy and inviting by 
the necessary apparatus, which can be 
surprisingly elaborate. Chemistry, bi- 
ology, botany, physics, and geology are 
studied largely from an experimental 
basis. One of the most interesting 
things I saw at the Pioneer’s Palace in 
Leningrad last year was a reproduction 
of the Arctic camp occupied at the time 
by Soviet scientists. The children re- 
ceived reports of weather and other 
conditions direct from the Meteoro- 
logical Station, and discussed them in 
a very mature way. 

No one will dispute the absorbing 
pleasure to be derived from carrying 
on problems of research. What, then, 
do Soviet scientists think of a life in 
which they are expected to be not only 
scientists but socialists as well? The 
best answer is, the younger ones have 
grown up with the idea. “Ah, those 
young people,” said a venerable acad- 
emician, with a sigh obviously feigned, 
“Two months’ vacation every year and 
such recreational facilities. They are 
spoiled!” After a moment he smiled 
and added, “But they are spoiled in 
the right way.” 

And what of the older scientists 
who have known a life where responsi- 
bilities ended at the laboratory door? 
“The hardships of 1921 to 1923 would 
be unbelievable to you,” said a pre- 
revolutionary scientist. ‘“‘We worked 
in our overcoats all winter without 
heat, but we worked harder than ever, 
because we saw the gigantic task that 
we had before us. We look back upon 
those years now with pleasure when 
we see what has come out of them.” 
The older scientists show a genuine 
pleasure in the every-day achievements 
of construction. Several of them said 
to me with pride, “You must see Khim- 
ki.” Khimki was the first Moscow- 
Volga Canal station to be completed. 
The wife of one of the much older 
scientists, almost house-bound by in- 
firmity, informed me that she had driv- 
en out to see Khimki. It is safe to 
conclude that scientists of the pre- 
revolutionary era feel that they have 
gained in every essential respect under 
the new regime. To quote eighty-year- 
old Academician A. N. Bach, who was 
sixty at the time of the revolution, 
“During my long life I have always 
been an optimist, but now I have every 
reason to think that I was right.” 
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Don’t miss these two 
outstanding series coming 


in The New Republic 
AFTER THE NEW DEAL 


What do you expect after the New Deal? The as- 
sumption is that President Roosevelt’s legislative pro- 
gram is now completed. But great countries do not 
stand still. Upon the proposals evolved during the 
next two years depends the future of the progressive 
movement. ‘To learn what these plans will be see this 
series of articles, by a brilliant group of historians and 
economists. 


BOOKS THAT HAVE 
CHANGED OUR MINDS 


What books, written in the last thirty years, have 
really influenced you and changed the direction of 
your thought? The New Republic asked nineteen dis- 
tinguished Americans that question. From their an- 
swers The New Republic made a list of ‘““Books That 
Have Changed Our Minds.” ‘There will be a re-ex- 
amination of each of those great books in The New 
Republic this autumn, articles that will give you a sur- 
vey of the most important thought of our time: Bernard 
Smith on PARRINGTON, David Daiches on RICH- 
ARDS, Paul Radin on BOAS, C. A. Beard on TUR- 
NER, Louis Kronenberger on HENRY ADAMS, 
George Soule on FREUD, Lewis Mumford on 
SPENGLER, C. E. Ayres on DEWEY, Corliss 
Lamont on WILLIAM JAMES, Max Lerner on 
BEARD. 


Here is a special offer to cover the period in 
which the articles in these two series will be 


appearing. 
$2 


3 weeks trial 
subscription 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 40 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $2 send me The New Republic for the next 34 weeks 














NATURE AND HUMAN 
NATURE 


(Continued from page 47) 
swing. I hear how one fellow talks 
about this Kravchuk. And the more 
I listen the more convinced I become 
that it is not the aviator Kravchuk, 
in fact that it isn’t a man at all but 
a woman, 

Well, I’m not against that. In the 
Crimea I’ve seen many worthy women 
—tractorists, combine workers and 
even one captain. And this one, from 
all that one can gather, is evidently a 
fighter. Her brigade holds first place ; 
she organized a pig farm and got rid 
of the kulaks. What village can she 
come from? I’ve never noticed such 
heroines in Osinki. But now the chair- 
man turns to me with a request. 

“Don’t you want to express yourself 
regarding the candidate, Ivan Timofie- 
vich ?” 

And I answer: “With the greatest 
pleasures, dear comrades, but the only 
drawback is that I am totally unac- 
quainted with this admirable woman. 
I would at least like to look at her... .” 

I barely finish talking when the 
whole room is filled with laughter. 
Everybody is laughing and I stand 
there like a dummy not understanding 
a thing. Then they tell me: 

“Here she is—look at her 
her.” 

I look and what do you suppose I 
see, my dears? I see Varvara Pavlov- 
na Kravchuka, my own wife. 

I was absent from Osinki only four 
years and during that time a sea sprang 
up under my windows and in my cot- 
tage itself there appeared a heroine— 
a People’s Deputy! 

Translated by Rosalind A. Zoglin 


admire 








HOW CAN I WORK MY 
WAY TO EUROPE? 


If you know a boy who’s asking himself that question, 
or a youngster eager to see the world and be paid for 
it, or a woman intent upon one of the more limited 
opportunities for her sex, or an older man who wonders 
what sort of job might be open for him on a ship that 
will take him to strange corners of the world—whatever 
the purpose, free travel or a career, you'll welcome 
“How to Get a Job On a Ship.”’ Costs 35¢., and 
shipping men say it’s worth your money. Send coins or 
stamps to address below. 


EUROPE $70 


Occasionally $65. Via freighter, the pleasant way thou- 
sands of teachers, physicians, authors, retired people, 
ete., travel. Large outside rooms; good meals. Hun- 
dreds of low priced trips to practically everywhere; from 
$3 a day. 68 days round trip to England, Holland, 
Belgium, Cuba, Mexico, $188. Many other bargains. Cut 


cost travel guide. 


VAGABOND VOYAGES 


That’s the title of a 24-pg. bwoklet about an unusual, 
little-known method of travel. 
men living near large ports. 


same time, the lowest cost—method of ship travel known. 
Price 25c. 


All three booklets (85e. value) for 75¢. 


Street, New York City. 
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Not a list of trips, but 
a complete discussion of the most informal—and at the 
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Demonstrating in itself the democratic 
method of voting is the fact that since 
the last meeting of the Central Council, 
a complete reorganization has occurred in 
the personnel of trade union leadership 
throughout the Soviet Union. In the 
factory committees between 70 and 80 
per cent of the membership have not 
served before, and in the central com- 
mittee 96 per cent are new members. 
Reports called attention to the fact that 
control over the trade unions has been 
given to the whole membership by elec- 
tions by secret ballot from the ranks of 
the workers, by the possibility of recall 
of unsatisfactory representatives, and by 
provision for regular reports to the 
membership. 


The Soviet trade unions, it should 
further be noted, are voluntary, not 
governmental organizations; and mem- 
bership in them offers its own advantages. 
Membership dues amount to one per cent 
of total earnings and, in addition to large 
contributions from the employing estab- 
lishments, form a special fund for com- 
munity and social services outside of 
the social insurance funds. 

Such is the picture of a trade union 
movement in a socialist régime. It is 
educational and administrative because it 
is not called upon to oppose a ruling and 
owning class, but is itself an organization 
of those who own and rule, along with 
the farmers and the rest of the popula- 
tion. At the same time, Soviet trade 
unions necessarily approach some of the 
problems of the workers’ state from a 
different angle than the management of 
industry. They have to struggle against 
bureaucracy, against lapses in democracy, 
and they are faced with the great posi- 
tive struggle of helping to build the 
socialist state. Most important, they 
must be aware of the part which the 
Soviet workers are called upon to play 
in a program of international action 
against the Fascist destruction of the 
labor movement, with all its implications 
in destroying democracy. In this inter- 
national sphere the much needed unity 
of the trade unions has suffered a severe 
setback within the year. 

At the meeting of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions at Oslo in 
May, 1938, the decision was reached not 
to admit the Soviet trade union move- 
ment to membership, nor even to con- 
tinue discussions looking toward their 
eventual admission. The actual vote took 
the form of acceptance of the executive 
committee’s recommendation that certain 
conditions of affiliation put forward by 
the Soviet trade unions be rejected. 
Those voting in favor of admission of 
the Soviet unions were the representa- 
tives of the trade unions of France, 
Mexico and Spain, with Norway abstain- 
ing, though in debate the Norwegian 
delegate had supported the case for af- 
filiation. The votes against admission of 
the Soviet trade unions numbered 16, and 
included the representatives of the Na- 
tional Centers of Belgium, Holland, 
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Poland, Switzerland, the United States,* 
Great Britain, Sweden and Czechoslo- 
vakia. In a further vote, urging con- 
tinuation of the negotiations for afhlia- 
tion, Czechoslovakia and Norway joined 
France, Mexico and Spain. 

The arguments in favor of afhliation 
were based on the imperative necessity 
of trade union unity in the face of the 
increasing Fascist danger and the possi- 
bility of joining in this common struggle, 
despite differences in economic views and 
in the form of the economic system. The 
arguments against afhliation took the 
ground that the trade union movement 
in the various nations would lose some 
of its support if it allied itself with the 
Soviet trade unions; that the trade unions 
in the USSR were not free, but con- 
trolled by the government and by the 
Communist Party; and that the con- 
ditions laid down by the Soviet trade 
unions in the conferences which had 
taken place with members of the execu- 
tive committee of the IFTU were ob- 
jectionable. In opposition to this last 
point, the president of the French trade 
unions, Leon Jouhaux, who, as a member 
of the executive committee, had been 
present in Moscow, said that while he 
regretted the putting forward of these 
conditions, nevertheless the Russians had 
agreed that they would be discussed only 
after affiliation had taken place. 

The conditions in question had been 
the subject of a report by the secretary 
of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions, N. M. Shvernik, to visit- 
ing foreign workers’ delegates in Mos- 
cow on May 4. In discussing the prob- 
lem of unity with the IFTU, he pointed 
out that 80 per cent of the trade union 
factory committees, which are elected by 
secret ballot, are outside the Communist 
Party, and that more than 34 per cent 
of the central committees of the trade 
unions are not Party members. He also 
reported that on January 1, 1938, the 
Soviet trade unions had 22,427,000 mem- 
bers, or 82 per cent of all workers in the 
USSR. The conditions laid down for 
entrance into the IFTU included (1) 
active international unity to heighten 
working-class resistance to war and 
Fascism; (2) use of all means of propa- 
ganda and agitation against war and 
Fascism; (3) organization of workers’ 
sanctions against the aggressor states— 
Germany, Italy and Japan—in all coun- 
tries, through refusal to load ships bound 
for those countries, refusal to transport 
cargoes, and strikes at plants producing 
arms and military equipment for those 
countries; (4) active assistance to Spain 
and China in their struggle against the 
aggressors; (5) aid to the trade union 
unity movement in countries where the 
trade unions are still split or where the 
danger of split persists; (6) support of 

(Continued on next page) 





*The trade unions of the United States are 
represented by the American Federation of 
Labor, of which Matthew Woll was the 
delegate. 





Here is ONE of 
the “REASONS” why 
Japan can’t win! 





He is Chu Teh—former Com- 
mander of the Chinese Red Army— 
one of the two guiding spirits in the 
continued resistance of China against 
Japan. The other is Mao Tse-tung. 
Who they are, where they came 
from, and where they are going 
Edgar Snow reveals in his book. 


NEW EDITION 
JUST OUT! 
EDGAR SNOW'S 


famous book 


RED STAR 
CHINA 


Six NEW CHAPTERS, written at fever 
heat, bring the story right up to date 
and tell what the situation is TODAY. 


“The prize for the best recent book by 
a journalist goes without any argument 
to Edgar Snow’s ‘Red Star Over China’. 
The book is a best-seller and it deserves 
to be from all points of view. The col- 
lection of the material was a magnifi- 
cent feat, the writing is attractive, and 
the information extremely important. I 
think this is one of the ‘musts’ of the 
season.”” — Herschel Brickell, N. Y. 
Evening Post. 





“An extraordinary book . . . packed with 
incident and information . . . every page 
of it is significant.’’-—Pearl Buck in Asia. 


Sixth printing. 58 illustrations. 
$3.00 at bookstores everywhere. 


RANDOM HOUSE, Publishers 
20 East 57th Street, New York City 
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GREETINGS 


We greet “Soviet Russia Today” for 
the public service it has rendered in 
helping establish better understanding 
and friendly relationships between the 
people of our country and that of the 


Soviet Union. 








LOW COST INSURANCE 
THE FRATERNAL WAY 


The International Workers 
Order is able to provide you 
with low cost life insurance, sick 
benefit and medical care because 
it is a non-profit, cooperative 
benefit society dedicated to the 
service of labor and low income 
groups. More than an effective 
insurance society it also enlists 
its large membership in support 


of the progressive movement. 


INTERNATIONAL 


WORKERS ORDER, Inc. 
80 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Chartered by Insurance Dept., N. Y. State 
A fraternal benefit society serving labor 
MEMBERSHIP: 150,000 
OVER $1,000,000 RESERVE 


International Workers Order, Inc. 
80 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation a free 
folder. 
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the struggle against war and Fascism 
by the united proletarian and people’s 
front in countries where such movements 
are under way. In addition, the Soviet 
trade unions insisted upon a guarantee 
that their dues would not be used for 
propaganda against the Soviet Union and 
the Soviet trade union movement. More- 
over, they suggested the calling of an 
international congress by the IFTU, 
with the participation of Soviet trade 
unions, for discussion of unity, and they 
asked for representation through the 
choice of one of three IFTU chairmen 
and one of the general secretaries from 
the Soviet trade unions. Already in this 
report in Moscow on May 4 it was 
known that the executive committee of 
the IFTU had rejected these conditions 
and had postponed further discussion 
until the forthcoming Oslo meeting of 
the general council, where it proposed 
rejection. 


In the debate in Oslo on May 16, a 
delegate from France, M. Frachon, had 
declared his conviction that the question 
of trade union unity, which had been 
central in the London congress of the 
IFTU in 1936, would continue to domi- 
nate until a solution had been found. 
During the period since the London con- 
gress, Fascism had made progress, but 
the international trade union movement 
had gone no further toward solving this 
question. He had urged the continuance 
of what he regarded as promising ne- 
gotiations which had started in Moscow. 
He considered that these negotiations 
could be continued without regard to the 
question of independence of the Russian 
unions from the government; in fact, this 
was a question which he held could also 
be put to other National Centers. 

Four months later, neither the trade 
unions in Great Britain nor those in 
France were able to prevent their gov- 
ernments from actually joining in an 
agreement with Germany and Italy for 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia in 
favor of the Nazi régime, and the con- 
solidating of support for both Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany. It should be 
noted, however, that at the Trade Union 
Congress in England in September, 1,493,- 
000 votes were cast against the Oslo 
action, and a motion for renewed efforts 
toward international trade union unity 
was unanimously carried. 

Meanwhile within the Soviet Union 
the trade union movement continues its 
task of administration of the specific 
legislation related to social security, pre- 
venting those hazards to the individual’s 
economic life which loom so large in 
Western countries. It is noteworthy 
that unemployment has been eliminated 
in the Soviet Union, so that insurance 
against it is no longer necessary. But 
the protection of security in living con- 
ditions and in healthful working con- 
ditions and the prevention of sickness and 
accidents go forward with active partici- 
pation by thousands of trade union mem- 
bers. The Soviet trade unions constitute 
a training school for practice in industrial 
management and in administration of 
social services and labor standards, and, 
in fact in the building and direction of 


a Socialist Society. The government of 
the Soviet Union is carrying forward its 
international work for peace through the 
channels of diplomacy, and the Soviet 
trade unions, as voluntary workers’ or- 
ganizations, are fully capable of coopera- 
tion with the trade unions of other coun- 
tries on a platform of unity of interest 
despite differences in economic systems 
or in ultimate economic objectives. This 
unity of interest is the maintenance of 
democracy. The Soviet trade unions have 
vigorously demonstrated their deep con- 
cern for the fate of democracy in Spain, 
China and Czechoslovakia. 








HEALTHY CHILDHOOD 
(Continued from page 49) 


Health work in the Soviet Union is by 
no means ideal. Least of all does it 
satisfy the standards set by the directors 
of that work themselves. The Commis- 
sioner of Health for the Ukrainian Re- 
public said that to carry out completely 
all health protection measures for all 
age groups of the population, 20,000 more 
doctors are needed. 

The impressive thing is that there is 
full confidence that this goal will be 
reached, and it is being worked toward 
according to a broadly comprehensive 
and carefully drawn plan. In this plan 


the health of the children is of the first 
importance. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, M ENT 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE acts OF 
Comcnaes OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 


1933, 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, bli 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1938, ne 2 
State of New York 

County of New York } ss 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Theodore Bayer, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Managing Editor of the SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher—S. R. T. Publications, Inc., 114 East 32d 
Street, N. Y. C. Editor—Jessica Smith, 114 East 32d 
Street, N. Y. C. Managing Editor—Theodore Bayer, 
114 East 32d Street, N. Y. C. Business Manager—Alex- 
ander Lev, 114 East 32d Street, N. Y. C. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) > 


114 East 32d Street, N. Y. C. Jessica Smith, 114 East 
32d Street, N. Y¥. C. Theodore Bayer, 114 East 32d 
Street, N. Y. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing afflant’s full knowledge and belief as te 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of thd company as trustees, hold stock and securittes in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or in 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
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The Famous Ten who learned 


another Language by 
LINGUAPHONE 


H. G. WELLS 

EMIL LUDWIG 

SINCLAIR LEWIS 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
EVA LE GALLIENNE 


When the urge or need arose to acquire an- 
other language quickly and easily these 
famous men and women inevitably turned to 
the Linguaphone as the one sure way to 
solve the problem. The Linguaphone 
Method enables any one to master a new 
language (or brush up one learned in youth) 
in an incredibly short time, in the privacy 
of one’s home. 


Yet Linguaphone is not a_ popularized 
“short cut’ to a smattering. It is a com- 
plete, thoroughly sound course made so 
simple, clear and basic that acquiring a new 
language becomes a delightful relaxation 
and pleasure. 


You can study alone, or get together two or 
three friends, or have the entire family join 
in (the children, too), and in almost no time 
at all carry on interesting conversations in 
French or whichever language you choose. 


Linguaphone Institute is the acknowledged 
world headquarters for home-study language 
courses. Linguaphone courses embody the 
latest developments in the science of lang- 
uage teaching. The subject matter of the 
lessons is as up-to-the-minute as radio, the 
method is as modern as today. 


In a few months speak: 


RUSSIAN 
FRENCH GERMAN 
SPANISH ITALIAN 


YOU CAN—no special gift for languages 
is necessary. You learn as easily at 45 as 
at 12. Some of our best students are folks 


BERNARD SHAW 
PAUL ROBESON 

SIR HUBERT WILKINS 
BURTON RASCOE 
KATHERINE CORNELL 


past 60 years, and children just over 6. For 
culture, travel or business a new language 
means added pleasure and more oppor- 
tunities. 


Visit Audition Studio 


Residents of and visitors to New York are cordially 
invited to visit our new Audition Studios at Rocke- 
feller Center. Without the slightest obligation you 
will see a demonstration that will astound you, 
and, we believe, please you. Come at any time. 
If you cannot come send for 


FREE LINGUAPHONE BOOK 


Tells you how Linguaphone was made by 150 of 
the foremost language professors, how to acquire 
a language, who now uses Linguaphone and what 
students say. 


Linguaphone Home-Study Courses: 


FRENCH ITALIAN SPANISH 
GERMAN RUSSIAN POLISH 
SWEDISH IRISH DUTCH 
AFRIKAANS ENGLISH CHINESE 
LATIN GREEK PERSIAN 
JAPANESE ESPERANTO BENGALI 
HINDUSTANI CZECH HAUSA 
SYRIAC EFFIK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
Tel.: CIrcle 7-0830 





THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 32-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY RETURN MAIL FREE 
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LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 Rockefeller Center, New York 
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ee mal 
MAXIM 
GORKY 


ARCHER WINSTEN 
in the New York Post 
It is rich in the seamy side of old 
.. The great Russian pic- 
tures have all been examples of the 
Russian genius for type casting. This 
picture is absolutely phenomenal in that 
respect. . . . A work of art uncompro- 
mising and beautiful in its harsh real- 
ism. 


Russian life . 


FRANK S. NUGENT 
in the New York Times 
“Childhood” is splendid social re- 
portage. Director Donskoi and his cast 
have breathed vigorous life into Russia 
of the Seventies and, with unfailing 
courage have created scene after scene 
of bold, uncompromising realism. 


Inquire of your local exhibi- 
tor when he 1s going to bring 
it to you. 





COMING | 
ATTRACTIONS 


Alexander of the Neva 


Sergei Eisenstein and D. Vassiliev | 
| make an epic of Russian history. A | 
| Mosfilm Production. | 

| 


| The Oppenheim Family 


Lion Feuchtwanger’s great work | 
comes to the screen with a great cast. | 
A Mosfilm Production. 


Professor Mamlock 


Only in the Soviet Union could | 
such a scathing rebuke to fascism be 
filmed. A Lenfilm Production. 


AM K I 


CORPORATION 
723 Seventh Ave. New York 
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HEALTH PROTECTION 
(Continued from page 21) 


ter. The patients are in single or 
double rooms and spend periods of 
from four to six weeks in these sana- 
toria. Nothing can be too good to 
restore the health of the best workers 
of the country. You frequently hear 
that only engineers, directors of facto- 
ries, or high officials are admitted to 
these luxurious sanatoria, which is com- 
pletely wrong. They have been built 
for the Stakhanovites of the Union, the 
men and women who are doing the best 
work. In one such sanatoria, the Stal- 
in Institute in Sochi, we found in one 
room a famous orthopedic surgeon from 
Rostov, in another room the charwo- 
man of a Moscow surgical clinic. She 
was a Stakhanovite too, and therefore 
entitled to a vacation and treatment in 
one of the best sanatorias of the coun- 
try. In another sanatorium we met 
Alexis Stakhanov himself. Pointing to 
the beautiful facade of the building, he 
asked us the very embarrassing question 
whether American workers were rest- 
ing in such sanatoria also. 

It is obvious that not every chronic 
patient can be sent to a health resort 
and great efforts are therefore made 
to develop the natural curative re- 
sources that are found in the cities 
themselves or in their immediate vicin- 
ity. ‘There is a very potent sulphur 
spring right in the middle of Tbilisi. 
A superb new balneological institute 
was built that gives 400 thousand treat- 
ments a year. In the same way the 
new All-Union Central Balneological 
Institute in Moscow was built on a 
mineral spring, so that in addition to 
its research and coordinating work it 
can treat patients on the spot. 

The facilities for rest and recrea- 
tion of children have been greatly in- 
creased so that every city child can 
spend a vacation in the country. Artek, 
the famous Pioneer camp on the Black 
Sea, has doubled its capacity, and a 
new Artek, a Ukrainian Artek for 
350 children, has been built on the 
shore of the Black Sea near Odessa. 
We visited many children’s hospitals 
and sanatoriums in many parts of the 
country. I have never seen a better 
hospital for infectious diseases of chil- 
dren than the one just opened in Khar- 
kov as part of a new central hospital. 
We saw excellent hospitals for non- 
infectious diseases of children in Tbil- 
isi and Odessa and the Bobrov Sana- 
torium for the treatment of bone tu- 
berculosis of children was a most im- 
pressive sight with its 260 beds all in 





the open air. Children frequently 
spend several years in this sanatorium. 

An unforgettable experience was a 
visit to the Institute of Experimental 
Biology and Pathology in Kiev, and 
an interview with its director, Profes- 
sor Bogomolets. He is one of the out- 
standing Soviet scientists, president of 
the Ukrainian Academy of Science, and 
delegate to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR and of the Ukrainian Republic. 
Like all great Soviet scientists he takes 
an active part in the life of the country 
and like all great men he is extremely 
modest. He showed us the excellent 
laboratories of his new institute and 
told us about the very important work 
which is being done there and which 
is not yet sufficiently known abroad. 
Professor Bogomolets has for instance 
prepared a new serum with which he 
can control the function of the con- 
nective tissue, a discovery the signifi- 
cance of which every medical man will 
appreciate. 

Whoever wants to keep abreast of 
Soviet developments must revisit the 
country every few years. To me this 
year’s trip was a great experience and 
confirmed me in my conviction that 
there is no system of protecting the 
people’s health more effective than the 
Soviet system. 
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KARL MARX: SELECTED WORKS 


This new English edition, just arrived from the Soviet Union, is remarkable for many 
reasons. It is the first popular edition of Karl Marx’ selected writings. It is the first 
work which embraces all periods of his activity, all constituent parts of his theory. 
Most of the documents included have been specially translated or are improved, 
revised translations of earlier publications of the works of Marx and Engels. Best of 
all, for the first time, are here found special articles by Lenin and Stalin that are great 
contributions to the treasury of Marxism. Prepared by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Insti- 
tute, Moscow, under the editorship of V. Adoratsky, these Selected Works are an 
unparalleled study that will give the reader a clear knowledge and understanding 
of Marxism. 





In two volumes (1173 pp.) cloth bound, both for $2.00 





SOVIETLAND 


Beginning with issue 9 (celebration of 110th Anniversary of Tolstoi's birth) Sovietland 
now comes to you at the reduced price of 15c. per copy—$1.50 per year. Soviet- 
land at this new reduced price is the same attractive, illustrated, informative monthly 
magazine in English which thousands read for information about the USSR. If you 
want a well rounded picture of Socialist construction, art, literature, music, drama, 
cinema, science, sports, travel and education in the USSR, take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and subscribe now! 

12 issues of Sovietland, now $1.50 per year 


B 0 0 K | { G A BOOKNIGA CORP., 255 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


C 0 a e 0 R A T | 0 a (_] Per check or money order for $2 (add 25¢ for postage) send me the 
two volumes of the Selected Works by KARL MARX. 
255 Fifth Avenue 


_ []Send me a year’s subscription for Sovietland ($1.50 for 12 issues). 
Between 28th & 29th Streets ‘ 
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Books of Upton Sinclair 


“LITTLE STEEL” 


The story of an independent steel manu- 
facturer who falls victim to the wiles of 
the Red-baiters. The story covers the 
great strike of last summer; its ending is 
gay and unexpected. 


Lewis Gannett in New York Herald- 
Tribune: It shows what the 60-year-old in- 
ventor of “EPIC” could do if he would give 
his natural story-telling talent a free rein. 


Price $2.50 


“OUR LADY” 


The story of how Our Lady, Queen of 
the Angels, came to the City of Los An- 
geles, and attended a football game by her 
team, Notre Dame, and had her devils 
exorcised by the priests of her church, 
and didn’t know what it was all about. 


John Haynes Holmes in New York Her- 
ald-Tribune- Books: Never before has he 
handled his material with such tenderness, 
and with irony compassionate rather than 
wrathful. . . . There seems to be a new 
Sinclair in these pages—one gentler and 
kindlier than we have known before, yet 
still as uncompromising in conviction. 


Lewis Browne: The book deserves a 
great public. I am sure it will get a long- 
lived one. 


Price $1.50 


The Books of Upton Sinclair in Trans- 
lations and Foreign Editions. A Bibliog- 
raphy, August, 1938. 772 titles in 47 Ian- 
guages and 389 countries. Price 25 cents. 


“THE CRY FOR JUSTICE” 


An Anthology of the Literature of So- 
cial Protest from 30 languages and 6000 
years of history. Introduction by Jack 
London, who called it “this Humanist 
Holybook.”’ 891 pages with 36 illustrations 
from the world’s greatest art. 

Cloth, $2; Paper, $1.25. 


UPTON SINCLAIR, 424 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Se . § = 
A for ‘Little Steel,”’ cloth, 


Se for “Little Steel” and “I 
Candidate for Governor,’ cloth, $3.00. : 
fo, are for * ‘Little Steel,”’ “I, Can- 
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Pamphlets, $3.25. ais 


eS SS eee for ‘‘Little Steel,”” ‘‘No 
Pasaran! “‘Flivver King,”’ neabipe 

SS eee for ‘‘Little Steel,”’ “No 
Pasaran!’’, ‘“Flivver King,’ and ‘ 1, Can- 
didate for Governor,’ 25. 

S: CE Bi ccccccaced for “Little Steel,”” and 
Our Lady,”’ $3.75. 


E QE Biecossccnvcke for “Little Steel,’ “Our 
Lady,’’ ‘‘Flivver King,’’ and “No Pas- 
aran!,"’ $4.00. 

I enclose Be asackanen for ‘‘Little Steel,”” and 
Co-op,”” cloth, $3.50. 
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Pee or “Little Steel,’ **Co- 
op, “Flivver King’’ and CN Pasa- 
rant’’, 75. 

NOTE:—‘The Cry for Justice’? may be added to 
any of the above combinations by adding $1.25 for 











the cloth book, or 75 cents for the paper. 
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FAR EASTERN FRONT 
(Continued from page 16) 


China. Taken in the large, it has 
thrown the Japanese army back into 
China on much worse terms than be- 
fore the Kwantung Army leaders in- 
itiated the occupation of the Changku- 
feng heights. They must now be con- 
vinced that nothing short of general 
war would result from further infringe- 
ment of the territory of the Soviet Far 
East. If they engage in another attack, 
which cannot be wholly excluded, it 
will be a sign of extreme desperation. 
For the time being, the Japanese army 
must continue to enlarge the scope of 
its operations in China whatever the 
cost. That will-o’-the-wisp of fifteen 
months’ warfare—a “decisive victory” 
in China—must be pursued _indefi- 
nitely, however much it may drain 
Japan’s military man-power and eco- 
nomic strength. The Japanese have 
been closed into the borders of China, 
where success is at best precarious and 
defeat is equivalent to catastrophe. At 
tremendous cost, the Japanese forces 
are seeking to capture Hankow. Even 
if this aim is accomplished, there is 
small likelihood that it will prove de- 
cisive. It will merely open up new 
vistas of prolonged military operations, 
with greatly extended lines of commu- 
nication to be protected. 

These considerations suggest that, 
on a world perspective, the Far East 
is the weakest link in the Fascist front. 
If Japan’s program of conquest in Chi- 
na should collapse, the reaction on the 
European situation would be immedi- 
ate and profound. In other words, the 
possibility of turning the flank of the 
Fascist international front exists today 
in the Far East. Every effort should 
be thrown into the scales. The League 
Council’s action in invoking the puni- 
tive measures under Article 
against Japanese aggression should not 
be underestimated, even though action 
has been left to the option of individual 
member states. It may be doubtful 
whether, under existing circumstances, 
France or Great Britain will proceed 
to take effective action in aid of China. 
The League decision, however, enables 
the USSR to move even more effec- 
tively toward this end—and it may be 
expected that it will take full advan- 
tage of the opportunity thus created. 
The urgency of action by the United 
States, both in strengthening the boy- 
cott against Japanese goods and in stop- 
ping the flow of American war sup- 
plies to Japan, is correspondingly great. 


Birdland 


RMERLY LEWISOHN’S ESTATE) 
CENTRAL VALLEY NEW YORK 
40 miles from N. Y., 225 acres woodland in Ramapo 
Mountains—5 miles of paths—Tennis, golf, and riding, 
excellent cuisine. Adults. Most ideal for rest and 
recreation. 
Tel. Highland Mills 7895 Open All Year 
Management: FANNIE GOLDBERG 
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YOUNG MAN WITH A 
HORN 


(Continued from page 26) 


If somehow that youthful genius could 
only be extended over to a later period, 
it would mean more. In Russia you 
have the feeling that the extension is 
merely part of the general plan. If 
what I could find out is true, there is 
little wasted talent there. They don’t 
bring a boy up with hopes and then 
heave him on to the junk pile when he 
graduates from college. ‘There is 
absolutely no possibility that a boy who 
is a good violinist will end by playing 
in a honky tonk for beans and beer. 
There is even less chance that a col- 
lege graduate in engineering will find 
his career in a public escort system, 
offering his manners and dress-suit fig- 
ure as a gigolo for rich ladies able to 
hire their male companions by the hour. 

But I don’t want to moralize about 
it. The problem cf youth in this coun- 
try is well known to everybody. If I 
have any purpose at all in telling you 
this, it is merely to make you under- 
stand that I’m a thwarted man. I 
didn’t get back to the Soviet Union this 
year and the chances are I won't get 
back for many years and that makes me 
feel bad. I’m no political expert. I’m 
not an expert on literature or morals 
of anything. I went over to see the 
place and fell in love with it and 
want to go back. 

When I came out after that chil- 
dren’s concert, I talked with some of 
the boys and girls through an inter- 
preter, asking about the boy who led 
the band. 

“Oh, Sergei!” they cried, eager to 
tell all about him. “He can play any- 
thing! Just give him an instrument 
and he'll play it!” 

If they want to do anything for 
me when I go back I hope they’ll have 
that boy and his band waiting for me 
at the station, playing anything. 








Here is a specific challenge to Ameri- 
cans whose indignation has_ been 
aroused over the Chamberlain-Hitler 
betrayal in Europe. 
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A unique travel service 
in a new world... the 


USSR 


The SOVIET UNION visited for the first time is a truly dynamic experience 
in which INTOURIST’S excellent all-inclusive service plays no small part. The 
SOVIET UNION revisited provides a thrill and pleasure that is inspired by 
advancement in every conceivable phase of Soviet life. INTOURIST claims that 
its ten years of constantly improving standards of service have made it an organ- 


ization worthy of assisting the foreign visitor through the vast country it serves. 


The teeming regenerated cities, the Caucasus Mountains, the Ukraine, the Black 
Sea Riviera, the valley of the Volga are all indisputably glorious travel lands. 
Through INTOURIST you may enjoy them to the fullest possible extent. 


New hotels, improved trains, re-arranged itineraries, additional sightseeing 
facilities will heighten the enjoyment of your Soviet journey. Features of the 
current travel season are: the ALL-UNION AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION 
which opens in Moscow on August 1, the new Moscow-Volga Canal and the 


second line of the Metro. 





Into Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


360 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 

















daily  all-in- 


clusive service 


Intourist 
(trans- 
portation on tour, ho- 
tels, meals, sightseeing, 
guide-interpreters, etc.) 
is based on standard 


rates of 
$ per day 
Ss Third Class 
. per day 
Tourist Class 


$ per day 
First Class 





Ask Intourist 
for 60 page 
descriptive 


Booklet SR-11 
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Free. 


Emil Ludwig’s 





NAPOLEON 





In a Magnificent New De Luxe Edition 


Accept This Monumental Biography as a 
Free Gift from the De Luxe Editions Club 
—to See for Yourself How the Club’s 
Amazing Cooperative Plan Enables Mem- 
bers to Get Great Books (Formerly Pub- 
lished at Prices up to $25) For Only 
$1.69 Each. 


TOW you can own this /uman story of 
NX the greatest figure in modern history 
by the man who is conceded to be the 
foremost biographer of our time! Read Emil 
Ludwig's penetrating probe into the stormy 
character of Napoleon—into his 
ambitions, his dreams. Compare him with 
other “little Corporals’’ of today. And 
enjoy this big, 707-page book entirely free 
at our expense! 


actions, his 


Why do we offer to send Ludwig's 
Napoleon to readers of Soviet Russia Today 


as a free gift? Because we believe it will 
show you, more than anything else, how 
through the cooperative buying power of 


the Club's 10,000 members we are able to 
publish the greatest works of History, 
Biography, Fiction, the Arts, Music, Science 
(books originally published at from $5 to 
$25) and distribute them to members for 
only $1.69 each! 


Handsome De Luxe Binding 





21 ttlustrations 





707 Pages 


























Fine Books at Substantial Savings 
Every De Luxe selection is a work of front- 
rank cultural and literary importance. Typical 
among recent selections are ‘Stories of the 
Great Operas,’ formerly in 3 volumes at 
$10.50; Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales,” with 
25 full-page drawings in color by Rockwell 
Kent, formerly $25.00; and ‘The Travels of 
Marco Polo,” formerly $5.00. Forthcoming 
selections will equal or even surpass these in 
excellence—but all will be offered at the one 
price of only $1.69, plus few cents postage. 


vu hy 
Possible 


Fou 
lhe <¢ 


> 
Re asonmns 


Savings 4 r¢ 

Through the membership of 10,000 book- 
lovers, the Club can avail itself of the 
economies of mass purchasing of printing, 
binding, and supplies, with a minimum of 
waste. Secondly, America’s leading publish- 
ers have arranged to loan the original plates 
of their higher-priced or limited editions for 


the Club’s De Luxe editions. Third, con- 
temporary authors have consented to a lowet 
scale of royalties. And lastly, the Club's 
method of distribution, solely by mail to 
members only, provides a considerable manu 


fac turer-to-consumer Saving. 


For these reasons, De Luxe Editions are 
already famous for their superior workman 
ship. They average fully 6” x 914” in size. 
Some are even larger. The books contain 
500 to 600 pages, frequently over 1,000 
pages. Many are illustrated with great paint 
ings by famous masters—-others with draw- 
ings and photographs. 


If you are interested in spending less for 
books, yet having far more to show for your 
expenditures; if you want to build a life-time 
library, not of short-lived fiction, but of the 
great classics of all time—then the De Luxe 
Editions Club was created for you. Mem- 
bership is absolutely free--so send the gift 
book coupon at once! 


SEND NO MONEY with Coupon at Left 
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FREE GIFT-BOOK COUPON 


* 


go” 


You need not send any remittance with this gift-coupon. 
Ludwig’s Napoleon will come to you at once. 

month’s selection and the current issue of the Club’s ‘‘Folio,” 
to members exclusively. 
facts about the 
views the coming month’s selection as well. 

ways know in advance what the next book will be. 


unusual 
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Your free copy of Emil 
it will come the current 
the monthly 
it not only 
but also pre- 
Thus you al- 


With 


Each month 
current selection, 


Your subscription to the “Folio’’ will begin, 
without cost, immediately upon receipt of 
this Gift-Coupon. 


THE DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB 


Dept. S.R. 11 
Garden City, N. Y. 


THE DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB 
Dept. S.R.11, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please enroll me free as a Charter Member and send me each month 
the members’ exclusive publication, THE FOLIO, which reviews the current 
and forthcoming selections. My membership will bring to me each month 
entire year the Club’s De 
sold for $5.00, $10.00, or 
$1.69 plus the few cents postage 









for an Luxe Selection—a 


which I 


book that formerly 


even more—but am to have for only 


In consideration of my enrollment as a Charter Member at this time, 
you are to send me at once, absolutely free, my gift copy of Emil Ludwig’s 
Napoleon. 


Name 


Address 
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